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PREFACE. 



The basis of this dissertation is the incontrovertible series 
of palatal sounds exemplified in the English language of the 
present day. These sounds are by no means peculiar to the 
primitive speech, but have crept in at periods more or less 
remote, and are still creeping in with or without our knowl- 
edge. 

The end proposed is to gather such words as contain palatal 
consonants, to trace them back to their original sources, and to 
justify their present forms through comparative research in cog- 
nate languages. 

On questions of etymology, reference is made almost exclu- 
sively to Skeat's "Etymological Dictionary," and in many in- 
stances passages are quoted literally. These quotations are so 
numerous that it seemed needless to designate them in any 
specific way. Wherever a number is affixed in parenthesis to 
a word of several meanings, it is indicative of the order in 
which Skeat has taken them. 

On pronunciation, Stormonth's " Dictionary of the English 
Language" has been generally considered authority. Incident- 
ally, however, reference is made also to other orthoepists, such 
as Ayres, Phyf e, B. M. Skeat, and Sweet, — their works being of 
particular value inasmuch as they frequently sum up conclu- 
sions reached by authorities of wider recognition. They are, 
moreover, of special interest in that they call attention to falla- 
cious pronunciations and popular tendencies. 

It was not considered necessary, or even expedient, to adopt 
a system of transliteration. It is sufficient to note that i2 is a 
compound vowel-sound, represented in pronunciation by the 
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entire word you ; and that oo is equivalent in sound to oo in 
the word rood. 

The connecting sign = signifies equivalence. 

Etj'mological or inflectional relationship of two words, and, 
in general, priority of forms are evidenced by >, <, — the 
form at the vertex being in every case older or primary. 

Words with prefixed * are no more than suppositional in 
form. 

Abbreviations. 



Anglo-F Anglo-Frenoh. 

A. S Anglo-Saxon. 

Bret Breton. 

Celtic. 

Dan Danish. 

Da Dutch (mod.). 

E English (mod.). 

E. E Early English. 

E. W. S Early West Saxon. 

F French (mod.). 

G German (mod.). 

Gael Gbielio. 

Gk Greek, 

Goth Gothic. 

lo Icelandic. 

It Italian (mod.). 

L Latin (class.). 

L. L Low Latin. 

Late L Late Latin. 

L. W. S Late West Saxon. 

M. E Middle English. 

M. H. G Middle High German. 



N. E Northern English Di- 
alect, 1.0., Lowland 
Scotch. 

N. of E North of England. 

Norm. F. . . . Norman French. 

O. Du Old Dutch. 

O. F Old French. 

O. H. G Old High German. 

O. It Old Italian. 

O. L. G Old Low German. 

O. S Old Saxon. 

Pers Persian. 

Port Portuguese. 

Prov Proven9al. 

Prov. E Provincial English. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Skt Sanskrit. 

Slav Slavonic. 

Span Spanish. 

Swed. (dial.). Swedish (dialect). 

Turk Turkish. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUOTORY. 

§ 1. A comparative table of consonantal sounds such as are to 
be found in the English language of the present day, and such 
as existed in the primitive Teutonic idioms, evinces consider- 
able numerical increase on the part of the former. 

§ 2. Most interesting among these additions is the class of 
sounds generally alluded to under the name of palatal sounds, 
and it is with this variety more especially that the following 
dissertation will deal, in respect both to their origin and to their 
development in English. 

§ 3. Many instances suggested in a study of sound-mutation, 
and here in particular of assibilation, consonification, and pala- 
talisation, are confirmed in their present form by a comparative 
study of parallel cases in other languages. The organs oi speech 
are essentially the same the world over ; and no definite reason 
would preclude like tendencies on the part of different peoples 
placed under similar circumstances. More especially can this 
be said to be true of a period when literary monuments and 
national academies had not as yet confined their respective 
languages to a set form ; and when consequently there was 
nothing to thwart any attempt at modifying hereditary harsh- 
ness of speech in favor of such a new articulation as should 
follow a course of less physiological resistance. 

§ 4. This comparative study yields pre-eminently rich results 
in the case of the English language. For not only is English 
notably unphonetic in spelling, but the pronunciations insisted 
upon by the various authorities are often so conflicting that the 
field is ever open to the conciliatory efforts of orthoepists. 

§ 5. These divergencies are to be ascribed in very great 
measure to the fact that the English of to-day consists appar- 
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ently of heterogeneous elements. But an investigation of these 
elements will show that there is really mnch more consistency 
than wonld appear at first sight. 

§ 6. In the main, English syntax and grammar are essential- 
ly Teutonic. The primitive Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, it is true, 
has been impoverished by the loss of many strong, expressive 
words ; but this loss has been amply compensated by the vast 
amount of Eomance material brought into England at the time 
of the Norman invasion. And, in its turn, this Eomance 
element could not fail to leave many a lasting influence on nu- 
merous primitive words with which it came in daily contact. 

§ 7. As with Teutonic languages, so also with Eomance lan- 
guages, palatal sounds were originally unknown. It is only in 
the protracted course of time that in the colloquial talk of the 
middle and lower classes during the declining days of the Eo- 
man Empire, the strong primitive system of articulation gave 
way to a softer, more effeminate mode of speaking. Thus in 
the case of Eomance languages, this change had taken place, to 
a certain extent, previous to the introduction of Latin into Gaul. 
The Low Latin imposed and fostered in a new country by un- 
cultured soldiers, was unrestrained in its development. It grew 
apace with the people, yielded to common tendencies, and took 
such a hold that, at the time of the introduction of IN'orman 
French into England, reform was a practical impossibility. 

§ 8. But as the onward march of events would have it, 
Anglo-Saxon had been slowly undergoing a similar change at 
the hands of the English-speaking people ; and the new ele- 
ment was not only readily assimilated but it contributed in no 
small degree to further degeneracy of speech in the native 
tongue of the invaded soil. 

Note. — In connection with the gradual evolution of palatals from gutturals 
in late Anglo-Saxon, cf. Cook-Sievers' ** Old English Grammar," §206, where it 
is said in substance that guttural sounds were transferred from Germanic to 
primitive Old English without change. In the course of time, the original 
gutturals became palatals in certain situations, and these again affected the 
sounds in their vicinity in a particular manner. Initial c, g became palatal 
before the primary palatal vowels and their t-umlauts, but remained guttural 
before guttural vowels, their »-umlauts, and consonants. Initial sc shows a 
tendency to palatalisation without regard to the following vowel. Medial c and 
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g tend likewlBe to p&latal pronunciation, this tendency not to be looked upon 
as coincident always with full palatalisation. The change of medial c and g, 
inclnsiye of the geminates cc and eg^ to real palatals, does take place, however, 
before older », J. The most trustworthy criterion for the complete palatalisa- 
tion of c is its subsequent change to eh. Less evident is the palatalisation in the 
case otg^ 8C \ yet it must be observed that English - dge regularly corresponds 
to Old English - eg from gj, 

§ 9. One of the strongest means in English of bringing 
about corruption of sound by consonification, is due to the in- 
troduction from the Eomance of a compound vowel-sound u. 

In the "Encyclopedia Britannica," Mr. Kicol says that 
" French and Proven5al agree in changing the Latin u from 
a labio-guttural to a labio-palatal vowel." 

This palatalised guttural was again effected, but retrogres- 
sively, on being introduced into Anglo-Saxon. It was invested 
with a compound value, partly palatal, mostly guttural, and is 
equivalent in pronunciation to that of the entire English word 
you. 

NoTB. — The reverse phenomenon is exemplified in early Germanic lan- 
guages, where both in Middle and Old High German, it is customary to repre- 
sent in pronunciation the original phonetic digraph iu by the palatal sound u 
= French u : cf . O. H. G. diutkk < P. Tudesque. 

§ 10. The compound sound you = u was, however, by no 
means foreign to Anglo-Saxon, and was there represented by 
ew. Later both u and ew were used to a certain extent inter- 
changeably in writing. 
Cf . the Teutonic doublets : 

dew, cVue 
crewy crue 
skew, skue 
ymoy spue; 
and the Komance doublets : 

gluey glew 
scrvSj screw 
renue, renew. 
§ 11. Again, u represents altogether an older ew in the Teu- 
tonic words hue, rue, true, Tuesday, hike, ruth, puke. 
English ew renders phonetically French u in jew, mew o), 
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newdy pew^ stew; and French eu in curfew^ curleWy nephew^ 
view. 

Of. also, beauty > M. E. hewtee > O. F. hicmte ; 
pule > F.picmler; 
jmtjter > O. ¥. jpeiUre, pecmtre^ piai^e ; 
heronshaWf hemshaw > M. E. heronsewe > O. F. heronoecm. 

§ 12. As a role, whenever this compound sound you is as- 
signed to the simple vowel u in open syllables, it is indicative of 
words of later Romance extraction. 

§ 13. The material of this dissertation has been ordered 
with a view to logical sequence in handling the sul^ject matter 
and the results attained. The consonant J stands alone at the 
outset as consistently palatal. It introduces in a general way 
the question of g^ and more particularly, of palatal g. Next 
in order come the general treatment of c and the development 
of oh. A special chapter is devoted to the palatalisation of 
sibilant o, Xy «, 0, and of assibilated dentals. The question of 
shy zhy is then treated directly at length — and the entire matter 
is summed up in the final conclusions. 



CHAPTER n. 
ON j; Q. 

§ 14. The palatal jj has consonantal value everywhere in 
English except in hdUdujah (also written aUduia > Hebrew). 
It does not exist as a final letter, and is not often found inter- 
nally. 

§ 15. (1) The majority of words in which j is represented 
are of Romance source. 

(2) Celtic claims ^'ag^j^o J (2)?^^^- 

(3) Persian are jdcJcal^ jasmine^ j'^j'^^'i j'^^P- 

(4) Of uncertain or unknown origin are jade^ job (d, 

jug, jury (-mast). 
§ 16. The palatal consonant ^ may be due, 1st, to the tran- 
scription of an earlier initial ch or palatal g ; 2d, to palatalis- 
ing an earlier guttural g ; 3d, to consonifying i ; and 4th, to 
palatalising an initial voiced sibilant followed by a palatal 
vowel. 

§ 17. Taking up these cases in the above order, the various 
changes are witnessed as follows : 

1st. j > ch or palatal g. 

jam > cJiam > champ (Scand.) ; 
E. ja/r > char ; 
E. jaw > chaw; 

E. jolt >' jowly joU > choUy chowly chauL; 
E. jingle (cf . gingle) > jink = chink^^) / 
E. jerk; cf. ''to jerke or gerke^^ Minsheu, ed. 1627; 
jest > O. F. geste ; 
ji^ (8) > O. F. giber ; etc., etc., etc. 
2d. j > guttural g. 

jeer > Du. gek ; 
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jib (1, 2) Dan. gibhe ; 

javmt > Swed. dial, ganta; 

jv,7npy jumhle > Swed. dial, gumpa^ 

gauge, gage > O. F. ganger; *ganige < Y.jauge^ 

jauger ; 
garter > O. F. gwrtier < Y.ja/rretiere ; 
jamfib > F. jambe > Late L. gamha ; etc., etc. 
3d. j > consonified i. 

jerJdn > Du. *jurJcen ; 
joUy (-boat) >'Dsai.jol/e. 
Among the Romans, i Budj + vowel were, according to Quin- 
tilian, originally identical in sound, and used interchangeably 
in writing. This confusion persisted in French MSS. and 
printed books as far down as 1750, at which time the French 
Academy adopted J as a new letter. Thus in certain cases, 
Latin i has become French y, or its equivalent, soft g. 
Cf . E. jacmth > hyacmth ; 

Jerome > Hieronymvs ; 
Jerusalem, > Hieruaal&fn ;^ etc., etc. 
After labials and dentals, a twofold change was effected : first, 
^, whether original or from an earlier ^, was invested with the 
consonantal value ^'; and secondly, as this brought together two 
consonants, the former was regularly dropped in French. 
Cf. F. 810 et > L. sicbfectus; 

F. Dijon > L. Dihionem; 
O. F. sejyant > L. L. servientem ; 
F. donjon > L. dominionem / 
F. verger > L. viridarium; etc., etc. 
Cf . Brachet, " Grammaire Historique dfe la Langue Fran9ai8e," 
pp. 115, 116. 

On the subsequent change of j to palatal g^ both in French 
and in English, cf. § 24, Note 1 ; § 46, seq. 

Dental assibilation (cf . Seelmann, ^' Die Aussprache des Latein," 
p. 322, seq.) is apt to affect initial accented dir^ de- + vowel, 
and implies in all probability a shifting of accent. Moreover, 
the aspirated half -vowel ^ (= consonified i) may disappear, 
even if it has arisen from an accented i. 
Cf . L.L. ze8> li. dies. 
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Oscan zicolom > L. * diecolom (dim. of dies). 

Seemingly, dental assibilation as explained by Seelmann 
(cf. § 115), and consonification, as just set forth by Brachet, 
run together ultimately in palatalisation in such words as 
E.jovialy Jupiter: cf. L. Jovis {detis), Gk. Zew, Skt. Dyaus^ 
A. S. Tiw, O. H. G. Zio or Ziu ; 

E. and Y. journal > It. giomale > L. diurnalis ; 

F. juBque > L. deusque. 

4th. Initial^* > a voiced sibilant. 

F. jvjvSe > L. zizyphum ; 
F. jdLoux > L. zelosum. 

Of. the E. doublet ^'do^t^, zealous. 

The French denote the reverse phent)menon, i.e.^ j < z^ by 
means of a special word zezayer^ which Littr^ defines as the act 
of replacing^' or soft g in pronunciation by a 5J-sound. It is a 
common fault among children who have trouble in pronouncing 
the^' and ch sounds. 

§ 18. In English, g is hard before consonants and the gut- 
tural vowels a, o, u. 

§ 19. As a rule, g before the palatal vowels e, i, y is guttural 
in Teutonic and palatal in Bomance words. 

§ 20. If in the formation of derivatives a guttural ^ of a 
primary word meets with a palatal vowel of a suffix, the effort 
to preserve the original quality of the g is shown by the inser- 
tion of t^ or A. Cf. E. Portug-vrese > Portug-al ; E. rog-u-iah ; 
rog-u-e > F. rog-u-e > Bret, rog^ rok ; and all words from the 
Romance in - gue. In tongv^j the spelling with final -vs looks 
like a parody upon F. langite (Skeat). Of. therewith E. hrog-u-e 
> Gael, and Irish hrog. 

% 21. In the Teutonic words heleaguer^ gtcess, gtceet, guild 
(gild), guiUj it was sought by a possible analogy with the 
French, to mark the hard pronunciation of g before^ and i by 
the insertion of u. 

Of. also, E. heg-U'ine > L.L. heg-hrina > Namur heg-vri < 
F. hig-vre ; hdg-ayer. 
E. g-hr^rhin > Du. ag-urkje ; — spelt g-hrerhins or 
g-u-erhms in Kersey's Dictionary, ed. 1715. 

§ 22. Again, h is purely intrusive in ghoMy > M.E. gasUy 
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> A.S. goBsdic ; and ghost > M.E. gost > A.S. g&st. The 
word hurgher owes its form to the addition of -er to hwrgh = 
hoTough. 

% 23. In Romance languages, French, Spanish, and Fortu- 
gaese make use of a hardening u^ whereas Italian adopts A. 

(1) French : lang-age^ lang-vrc ; 

Ug-cUaire^ leg-u-er. 

(2) Spanish: jug-ar^jug-^w-i ; 

amig-Oy amig-u-ito ; 
vag-Oj vag-u-isimo. 

(3) Portuguese : carreg-ar^ carreg-u-e ; 

andg-Oj (mdg-u-mhx) ; 
preg*a^ preg-U'inha ; 
distvag-o^ diati/ng-aj diatrng-vrir / 
erg-o^ erg-a, erg-u-er. 

(4) Italian : vag-arey vag-o^ vag-h-i^ vag-h-erb ; 

lag-o^ lag-h-i ; 
hmg-Oy hmg-lh-ezza. 
Being hard before consonants, g is kept guttural, even though 
the original consonant be weakened into a palatal vowel. 
Cf . It. g-h-iacdo and F. gldce ; 
It. g-h'ia/nda and F. gland. 
§ 24. If in the make-up of derivatives in English, a palatal 
g m2k primary word should come to stand before an initial gut- 
tural vowel of a suffix, the g is kept soft by the insertion of a 
palatal vowel, the sound of which is completely merged in that 
of the soft g. 

Cf. aUege < aUeg-e-ahle ; 
chrnige < chang-e-cMe ; 
charge < cha/rg-e-ahle ; 
damage < damag-e-ahle ; 
manage < m^anag-e-ahle ; 
ma/rriage ^ma/rriag-e-ahle j' 
orange < orang-e-ade / 
orge < org-e-at ; 
L. Ij.jpagina < M. E.j[>a>g-ent < ^.j>ag'e^nt. 
But namgate < navig-dble ; 
L. re-frango < refrag-able. 
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Cf . also, advantage < admamtag-e-o^us ; 
courage < eourag-e-ovs ; 
O. F. gorgias •< F. gorge < gorg-e-ous; 
ov^ra^e < outrag-e-ous ; 
umbrage < nmhrag-e-ouB, 
But fungus Kfung-ovs. 

Note 1. — ^This peonliarity is introdnoed bodily from the French in the 
words 

aUegianee, F. aUegeanee; 

burgeon > F. bonrgeon; 

flageolet > O. F. flageolet ; 

George > F. George; 

pigeon > ¥, pigeon; 

sturgeon > O. F. esturgeon; 

vengeance > F. vengecmee ; 
and is purely phonetic in 

dungeon, donjon > F. donjon; 

gudgeon > F. ^<n(;Vm / 

habergeon > O. F. ^ud^i^'tm ; 

sergeant > O .F. serjant. 
On other words in -d^^^^/i, cf . § 44. 

Note 2. — ^A departure from the French pronunciation appears in the fact 
that the sound of t and e is frequently suppressed in English after g. This is 
due evidently to the recession of the tonic accent in such words as contagion , 
legion, litigious, plagiary (also plagi-ary, cf . Ayres), prodigious, region, reUg- 
ion, sacrilegious, surgeon, etc., etc.; whereas egregius, of direct Latin issue, is 
pronounced egregious. 

§ 25. Related instances are to be found in the Eomance 
languages. 

(1) French : mang-er^ moMf-e-ant^ numg-e-ons ; 

jaug-er^ jaug-e-^ige ; g-e-ai; g-e-dle. 

(2) Spanish and Portuguese favor an interchange of g 

with^' before a and o : — 

cf . Spanish : coger^ coja^ ccjo; 
Portuguese : fugir^ fuja^ fvjo. 

(3) Italian : numg-erb^ rrumg-i-a^ey mam.g'i-o. 

Verbs in -gefi^e insert after g an i before u / 
g-i-a ; g-i-omo ; g-i-u ; etc., etc. 
§ 26. As a general rule, then, soft g before the palatal vowels 
t, «, ^, is indicative of words of Bomance origin ; hard g before 
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the same vowels denotes a Teutonic source. Of. the following 
words and incidental derivatives : — 
Romance : gem^ genicSy gerrrij gia/nty gisty gyrfalcon ; etc., etc. 
Teutonic : geavy gety gUdy girdy girly gwcy target ; etc., etc. 
Again, g is soft in giU > O. F. gdie (measure); 

gill > L. JvliuB (proper name) ; 
but g is hard in giU > Dan. giaeUe (gill of a fish) ; 

gill (ghylV) > Ic. gily glen ; geily ravine. 
Also, g is soft in gin > Du. > F. geneva (drink) ; 

gin > F. {en)gin > L. ingenium. Of. E. 



but g is hard in gin = primary E. form of begin; 

gin > Scand. ginnay deceive. Of. Chylfa- 
gi/nnvng. 
§ 27. By analogy with the English, an original u is lost 
after g in 

gimlety gi/mhlet > O. F. guimbelet ; 
gimp > F. guimpe; guimple ; 
gingham > F. guingam,; Ouingamp ; 
cf. also orguUms > E. E. orgiUaus > O. F. orguUluSy later 
orgv£iU&mi. 

Note. — Inital O.F. gu oorreaponds to Teutonic w\ henoe in English, the 
Romance and Teutonic doublets : gimblet, wimUe ; gimp, wimple; gmU, voile ; 
guise, wiee ; guarantee, warranty ; gucvrd, ward ; guardian, warden ; re- 
gard, reward. 

§ 28. Geminated g is every whei*e guttural in English, except 
in exaggerate and suggesty and serves as an equivalent in the 
English word druggist for the gu of the French droguiste. 

§ 29. Exceptions to the general rule (v. § 26) are girribals and 
gizza/rd (with guttural g) from the Komance, and gingerly (with 
two palatal ^'s) on the Teutonic side. 

The word gihe > Scandinavian, is also found spelt^iJ^/ and 
ginghy .of imitative origin, is a mere variant oi jingle. 

§ 30. Again, g is palatal in the Teutonic words dingy > 
dung ; and stingy > etvng. On this sounding of g as /, cf. the 
Wiltshire dialect, where a bee's sting is called a sUnge (Skeat). 

In this same connection cf . the causal forms singe > sing ; 
hinge > ham>g ; also cringe and twinge. 
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§ 31. The palatalisation of an earlier guttural is instanced in 
E. budget > Welsh cogyl; 
E. syringe > F. syrmgue ; 
and in the English doublets 

hrig^ Iridge ; 
fungus^ sponge ; 
rig (8), ridge ; 
flcmk <,fi(mch <fl(mge; 
harque^ hark^i)^ hwrge ; 
derJc^ dergy ; 
d/uke^ doge ; 
hatiberky Twhergeon ; 
ramk^ range. 
§ 32. In non-derivative English words in -ger from the Ro- 
mance, the g is palatal. 

Cf . dcmgeTj dowa>ger (a coined word), ginger^ harhmger^ in- 
teger ^ manger y verger j wager. 

% 33. Derived from French words in -^re^ where g is hard 
before r, are corresponding English forms by metathesis in ^ger 
with guttural g. 

Cf . conger J eager ^ malinger^ meager^ Uger. 

NoTK. — The adjeotive integer is prononnoed in Engliah with a palatal ^, 
as being derived directly from the Latin, and not from the Frenoh intigre. 

§ 34. There are no Romance words in -gger. In this ending, 
geminated g is guttural. 

Cf. English < bigger, digger; American < nigger; 

Scand. < logger (-head), lugger, rigger, stagger, swagger; 
Dutch < trigger; Old Dutch < {petti-) fogger ; 
Celtic < hragger, cogger, dagger, logger. 
§ 35. (1) In non-derivative English words in -nger fi-om the 
Teutonic, the vowel e is due ultimately to svarabhakti, and g is 
guttural. 

Cf. anger, finger, linger, monger. 
(2) Likewise, g is guttural in the comparison of the Germanic 
adjectives long, si/rong, young, and in 

auger > nauger > A. S. nafegdr = nafu, nafa -f- gdr 
(gore). 

2 
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§ 36. Otherwise, derivatives in -nger from words in -ng pre- 
serve their original nasal sound. 

NoTB 1. — An intnurive n creeps in before guttural g in maUn^er > L. maie + 
agrum ; and before palatal g in meuenger > message; passenger > passage; 
porringer > porridge; scavenger > scavage; wharfinger > wharfage. 

Note 2. — In TtarMnger > M. E. herbergeour^ the n stands for r. 

§ 37. (1) In all words in -ge and their derivatives, irrespec- 
tive of origin, g = dzh. 

(2) The ending -ge results from palatalisation of an older gut- 
tural in all Teutonic and in some Romance words. 

(3) On the origin of palatal ^ in the remaining words from 
the Romance, cf . § 42 ; § 46 seq. 

§ 38. English -dge regularly corresponds to A. S. eg from gj. 
Cook-Sievers, " Grammar of Old English," § 206. Note ; 
§228. 

Cf . hridgey edge {selvedge\ hedge^ midge, ridge, sedge, sledge, 
wedge. 

Cf. 2X^ fadge > M. ISt.fagen > A. ^.frngian; 
fledge > M. l^.fliegge > Ic. flieygja. 

§ 39. In other words from the Scandinavian, -dge represents 
an earlier k as in knowledge, fldge {fldget), kedge^iy, kedge^2) 
{Jddge), ledge, nvdge, smvdge. 

Cf. also hvdge ^i) > F. houger ; Pro v. holegar ; It. htUicare 
> L. huUire. 

Note. — On the formation ot judge and partridge^ cf. § 42, 1. 

§ 40. (1) In other words from the French, -dge corresponds 
to an earlier guttural g, as in dredge^c^) > O. F. dragee > Prov. 
dragea > It. treggea > Gk. rparfrffiara ; {aUedge) aUege > F. 
alleguer > L. aUegare. 

Cf . also dredge^i) > O. F. drege ; draguer > Du. dragen. 

(2) From the Old Low German come also iddge, ledger. 

(3) From Celtic sources are hvdge^c^), hvdget, drvdge. 

(4) Of unknown origin are dodge (cf . § 50), grudge, trvdge. 

(5) The imitative exclamation /i/^5 conveys contempt. 
§ 41. The ending -dge is due to corruptive influences in 

cabhidge > cdhhage ; 

saucidge > sausage; 

cartridge > oartrage > cartouche ; 
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esi/ridge > est/rich > ostrich ; 
ga/rbidge > garbage ; 
gibridge > gibberish ; 
hodge-podge > hotch-potch > hotchpot, 
hi porridge^ the suffix -idge (= — ag^ is clearly due to confu- 
sion yj\ih pottage (Skeat). 

§ 42. (1) Though ultimately from an older guttural, -dge is 
due more properly to the change from a voiceless sibilant in 
judge > M. E. vuge > F. juge > L. jvdicem ; judex; 
partridge > M. E. pertriche > F. > L. perdicem ; perdvx; 

(Of. therewith cari/ridge > cartouche^ 
(2) The trigraph {d)ge comes directly from an original voice- 
less sibilant in 

{cahbidge) cabbage^^^^) > O- F. cabusser^^; F. caba8ser^2)l 
commmdgeon > Qom-mudgin > O. F. mucer < E. mich; 
(aaucidge) sausage > F. saudsse, 
% 43. The phonetic transcription of Romance ge (J) into 
English dge in such words as abridge, budge^i^, dredge^^)^ judge, 
lodge, pledge, widgeon, gudgeon ; and the English pronuncia- 
tion dzh of g before the palatal vowels e, i, y, in words from 
the French, would go to prove that in early times Romance g 
before e and i, and j before a, o, u had the sound dzh, 

NoTB 1. — In this connection, cf. Adolf Homing's **Granimaire de TAncien 
FranQais," prefaced to ^^La Langue et la Litterature Fran^aises depuis le 
IXeme Siecle" by Earl Bartsch, pp. 30 and 81, where it is said that initial 
g before e and i, and j had originally a value dgJi^ which was softened subse- 
quently to a simple sA-sound. Homing disposes of the question to a certain 
extent by saying that *^ the treatment of medial g between two vowels has not 
jet been satisfactorily elucidated.'' 

In a general way, however, it would seem that wherever g 
subsists to this day before palatal vowels, it partook originally 
of the value dzh. 

Note 2. — Natural exceptions in the way of English pronunciation are to be 
found in that whole class of words adopted from the French in more recent 
times :— cf . cort^gey etaghre rmragey nigligi^ presUge^ protSgij regime, rouge, 
«to., etc., etc. 

Note 3. — The same peculiarity in choosing a course of articulation of least 
resistance is noticeable nowadays in Italian, where g- before e and t should 
have the sound dzh, whereas the lower classes frequently shun the inherent 
•effort and pronounce eh. 
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§ 44. A few other non-derivative words containing the tri- 
graph dge are as follows : 
lodger > O. F. llad.ier (Of. § 49) ; 
curmudgeon > (toxn-mudgin > O. F. mucer < E. mich. (Cf. 

§ 42) ; 
gudgeon > L. gohionera (Cf. § 24, Note 1 ; § 46) ; 
widgeon > L. mpionem (Cf . § 46) ; 
cudgel > Welsh co^yZ (Cf . § 31) ; dvdgeon^^) > Celtic ; 
hludgeon > Celtic (?) ; and dudgeon^^)^ unknown. 

§ 45. A peculiarity in writing is that derivatives in "inent, 
such as abridgment > abridge, acknowledgment > acknowl- 
edgey and judgment > judge, retain the sound of palatal ^ 
without the help of a softening e. 

NoTB 1. — The noun jttdgment comes direct from the French jugement; 
abridgment would presuppose a French form abrigement > abreger ; and the 
hybrid form acknowledgment may be explained in this particnlar connection 
only on a basis of analogy with the other twa 

NoTB 3.— Other words, such as augment, flgment, fragment, pigment, eeg- 
msnt^ strigment, etc., etc., with grnttoral g before m, are of later scientific for- 
mation from the Latin, — either in French or in English, as the case may be. 

§ 46. Palatal g may also originate in the consonification of t\ 
with subsequent loss of a preceding labial or dental (Cf . § 17, 3d). 
Cf. smallage > A. S. smwl + F. ache > L. opium; 
pigeon > L^pipionem; 
widgeon > L. vipionem ; 
gudgeon > L. gobionevn / 
chcmge > Late L. camhiar^e ; 
plunge > L. L. * pJ/unibicare ; 
rage > L. rahiem ; 
r(mge > L. rvheus (Cf . ruby) ; 

s(^g^{i) > L. L. * sobium. Cf . Span, sobio. It. saggio ; 
pledge > L. *prcBbium/ 
lodge > L. L. laubia / 

fringe > 1j, fimbria (Cf. WallachianyHwJttf) ; 
F. tige > L. tibia ; 

and the Italian doublet deggiamo, ddbbiamo; 
cf . also cage^ cave > L. ca/oea ; 
deluge > L. dilvmum; 
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gouge > L. L. gv/oia ; 
s€^^(2) > li- salvia; 
sergeant > L. L. servientem; 
abridge > L. ahhreviare ; ♦ 

F. leger > L. L. ^leviariiis > L. leois; 
vintage > L. vindemia ; 
conge > L. cornmea^tvs ; 
F. ^'n^^ > L. simia. 

§ 47. Brachet remarks : — Just as dominus had become diom- 
mi8 in Boman days, so dommiarium became domniarium^ which 
consonified the ia, whence domnjariuni < O. F. dongier < F. 
danger and E. damper, 

% 48. This interchange of m and n bridges over, as it were, 
the chasm between labials and dentals. 

Cf . chaUenge > O. F. calonge > L. calumnia ; 
dungeon > L. dominumem ; 
grange > L. L. granea ; 
stra/age > L. eosf/ra/neum / 
F. Ixmge > L. lanea ; 

ISi. flageolet > O. Y. flageolet >L. L.fla7Uiolus; flau- 
ta < E. flute; 
the suffix -age > L. -aticum ; 
F. or^e > L. Twrdeura ; 
ma/nger > L. manducare ; 
revenge > L. vindicare ; 
It. ^j'jfi > L. hodie; 

pannage > L. L^pasnadium ; 
siege > L. L. assedian^e ; 
gage^ wage > L. L. wadia ; 
gamboge > Cambodia. 

Note. — In the oonjugation of Italian verbs, there are to be found Bide by 
ride the forms loediamo^ 'oeggiamo; 

sediamo, seggiamo; 

cadiamo^ cctggiamo; 
in which a after g has no sound of its own, but serves amply to preserve the 
soft quality of g, 

§ 49. Outside of the well-established form verger > O. F. 
vergier ; verdier > L. viridariumy the one authenticated case 
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inside of the English language where di is pronounced^*, is to be 
found in the word soldier > O. F. soldier > L. L. soldarius, 

(1) Either one of these instances belies the statement made by 
Matznerj^ E. Miiller, and H. Nicol concerning the phonetic im- 
possibility of deriving an English form 

hadger > Prov. hladier > L. L. hladarius. 

Note. — As far as the loss of I after labials is concerned, it may be exempli- 
fied elsewhere in a sufficiently large number of instances, such as E. peat (cf. 
A. S. pl(Bttan\ patch iarplateh, pate toiplatey etc., etc. 

(2) From an historical point of view, Skeat in his turn sees 
" little difficulty in supposing that the Southern French form 
hladier (given by Godef roy) may have reached us. Indeed, we 
actually find the Anglo-French form hlader^ a corn-dealer^ both 
in the Liber Albus, p. 460 ; and in the Liber Custumarum, p. 
303." 

§ 50. Then again the word dodge of unknown origin, might 
be connected on the ground of consonification of i with the M. 
E. form dodien^ to make to jog. 

§ 51. That this change is perfectly legitimate from a popular 
point of view, is to be instanced furthermore in the common 
tendency to pronounce 

avdience = aii-jence ; 

commjodiouB = commo-jus ; 

cordially = cor-jally / 

credvlouB = crejoolua / 

expedient = expe-jent ; 

Indian = In-jun / 

tedious = te'j%LS / etc., etc., etc. 

NoTB. — Walker stands alone in sanctioning the pronunciation granrjur for 
grandeur. 

% 52. In a recent publication entitled "A Primer of Spoken 
English," Henry Sweet aims " to give a faithful picture — a pho- 
netic photograph — of educated spoken English as distinguished 
from vulgar and provincial English on the one hand, and liter- 
ary English on the other hand." He adopts a system of trans- 
literation enabling him to reproduce given sounds, and in that 
way he brings up many points bearing on the question of con- 
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Bonification. Thus in " the educated speech of London and the 
district round it — the original home of Standard English both 
in its spoken and literary form," it is customary before vowels 
to consonify i-sounds, whether original or otherwise (cf . § 9), 
especially if they are immediately preceded by the tonic accent, 
as in gradually (p. 55), indwidual (p. 71), editcoMon (p. 85), 
immediately (p. 59), w^ium (p. 89). 

Note. — The d in id4ot (ibid. , p. 72) has fnU dental value, bat a writer in the 
Century Magasine^ New York, December, 1890, p. 249, would recognise a 
j'-sound and transcribes it ijit, 

§ 53. (1) It is of common occurrence for an intrusive i to 
creep in after d in stupendous and t/rem^ndous. From there, it 
is only one step further to the vulgar forms stupenjv^ and 
tremenjus. 

(2) It would be necessary to presuppose also an intrusive i 
after original d^ in view of explaining the later palatal g in 
haiyo^ a negro-corruption of It. handore ; and scov/rge > O.F. 
escorgie. Cf . It. scuriada. 



CHAPTER m. 

ON C7, OK 

§ 54. The consonant c is hard before the guttural vowels 
a, o, u. 

§ 56. When a sibilant value is ascribed to c before the pala- 
tal vowels % a, y\ it denotes words of Romance source. 

An. apparent exception is found in the spelling of cinder > 
M. E. cynder^ sinder > A. S. sinder, which erroneous spelling 
has superseded sinder, through confusion with the F. oendre. 
Again in ice, idcle, sibilant o is merelv a modern substitute for 
an older a, 

§ 56. In words of A. S. derivation, k is not to be found be- 
fore a, 0, u, 

% 57. As a general rule, h before e and i is indicative of an 
originally Teutonic word. 

(1) Although ultimately from the Latin, still deeply enough 
ingrafted in Anglo-Saxon to be developed as kindred words, are 

keep > M. E. kepen > A. S. cepcm. Of. L. oavpo ; 
kettle > M. E. ketel > A. S. ceieL > L. ca/tHhis ; 
Mlm, > A. S. cyVa > L. culvna ; 
hit > A. S. cytere > L. cithara ; 
hitchen > A. S. dcen > L. coquvna, 

(2) True exceptions to the above rule are 

kermd (d > M. E. kenel > Norm. F. * kenil = O. F. chenil ; 
kennel (a) > M. E. ccmeU > O. F. canel < M. E. ehaneU < E. 

channel / 
kerchief > M. E. covrechef> O. F. covre-chef ; 
kickshawSy phonetic corruption from F. qudquechoee ; 
artichoke > It. articiocco ; 
hanker = bank (> F. hanqtce) + E. suffix — er; 
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dvke > M. E. d/uk^ due > O. F. due ; 

lake^2) > F. laqvs; 

provoke > M. E. provoken > F. jprovoquer > L. provoeare ; 

rebuke > M. E. rehuken > O. F. rehouquer ; 

and nouns in- {e)keb^ — E. {fi)k being merely a phonetic equivalent 

of F. gu. 

§ 58. A proof of the fact that palatalisation was still in pro- 
cess of development at the time of the introduction of Norman 
French into England, may be deduced from a comparison of 
certain English words from the Romance with their corre- 
sponding forms in the French of to-day. 

Thus E. caitiff > M. E. oaitif > O. F. oaitif < F. chetif; 
E. cater > L. L. accaptare < F. acheter; 
E. gauge, gage > O. F. gauger > *gatige < Y.jat^e, 

ja/uger; 
E. goHer > O. F. gaHier < F. ja/rretiere; 
E. ma/rket > L. mercoitnis < F. marche; 
E. scaffold > O. F. eecafaut < F. echafcmd. 
§ 59. There is scarcely cause in English for an artificial 
preservation of guttural c; for it does not meet with palatal 
vowels in derivatives. 
Note the >fe-sound of Cfu, in hiacuit and circuit. 
It is possibly on a basis of some such bit of pedantry as is 
seen in the writing of g^h-erkin ( >Du. a^urkje), tong-Ure ( > 
A. S. ttmge), and hrog-u-e ( > Gael, hrog), that the explanation 
of the form a^-h-e ( > A. S. eece, ece) may be sought. 

§ 60. The difficulty arises in Bomance languages, and is 
overcome : 

(1) In French by the conversion of c to quy occasionally also 
before a and o. 

Cf . vaincrej vainquez, vainquia, vamGu, vanquanty vainquons. 
Verbs in -quer preserve qu throughout. 
• Gi. provoquer, provoquons, provoqu^nt. 

But in noun and adjective formations c reappears, as in 
provocanty etc., etc. 

(2) Likewise in Spanish, verbs in -car change c into qu before 
e; and derivatives evince the same change also before i. 

^ Of. toca7*j toqud ; 
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ha/rco^ harquito ; 
rico, riquisimo. 
Verbs ending in -quvr change qu into c before o and a. 
Cf . delmquir^ delvaco^ ddifrwa. 

(3) The same statements can be made in toto with reference 
to Portuguese. 

Cf. ficar^fiquei ^* j>ecear^ pequei; 
iicOj hiquinho ; casca^ casqumha; 
delmqidr^ ddinco^ delinca, 

(4) As in the case of the letter g^ Italian is the onl j Komance 
language to preserve guttural value by the insertion of h. 

Cf . cercare, cercM, cereherd / 

diu}a, diocM ; stomco, stcmohezza. 

Note. — As c is hard before oonsonants, its guttural value is preserved to 
it, even though the consonant be weakened into a palatal vowel. As an in- 
stance of this interchange between consonant and vowel, cf . cMa/ro > L. 

§ 61. If in the make-up of derivatives, a sibilant c of a 
primary word should come to precede immediately an initial 
guttural vowel of a suffix, the original sound of c is preserved 
in English by the insertion of a mute e. 

Cf. Twtice < notiC'e-ahle ; 
peace <^ 2yeaC'e'ahle ; 
pierce <i pierc-e-dble ; 
service < sermc-e-ahle / 
trace < trac-e-ahle. 
But revoke < revoc-ahle. 
Notice E. E. praktihe (< ^.pratice) <, practic-ahle. 

Note. — This weakening of an older form in -ke^ by change of he to ce (for 
ehe), as in ^ 

praJUike < practice^ 
is instanced furthermore in the doublets 

hrakey brace; 
canker^ cancer; 
pra^k, prance ; 
rank, rancid, 

§ 62. Soft c is preserved likewise under the same circum- 
stances in Bomance languages by the following means : 
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(1) French indicates sibilant c by a cedilla. 

Cf. placer^ pla,QaMyplcLQon8; 

recevoir^ regois, regu; face^fagade; 
ga > cela; poingon > L. punctionem; 
/agon > It, f actionem; gergure^ > gercer. 

(2) Spanish resorts to an interchange of consonants. Verbs 
ending in -cer and -dr replace chj z before o and a, in order 
to preserve the soft sound. 

Cf. veneer, vemo ; resa/reir, resarza; 
JvaceTy hice, hizo; decir, dije, dijo. 
Note also : orucecita > crv^; peoedto > pez, 

(3) Portuguese : — the ah sound of final z becomes s in capa- 
dasimo > capaz / veloeissimo > veloz; etc. All verbs in cer 
take a cedilla under c when the latter is followed by a or o, 

Cf. conheoer, conhego, conhega; also dbragar, calgar, come- 
gar; etc., etc. 
In fazer, z = voiced s, becomes g before o and a : — cf . 
fago, faga. 

(4) Italian comes nearest to English, inasmuch as it inserts 
a softening palatal vowel to preserve intact the original sound 
of c, 

Cf . cominc-erd, cominc-i-a/re, cominc-i-o; 

meao-ere, meac-i-uto; piaC'ere,piaC'i-uto; 

le marc-e, la marc-i-a; 

C'i'Oacuno; e-i-d; c-i-uco; etc., etc. 
§ 63. As a rule, words in -cA, whether originally from the 
Romance or from the Teutonic, can be traced back to an earlier 
guttural form — the modern palatal being merely due to a weak- 
ening in the pronunciation of the older guttural. 
Cf. helch > M. E. belke, idken > A. S. healcan; 
leec\x)^ > M. E. leche > A. S. Icece; 
Uch (-gate) > M. E. lich^ liche > A. S. lie ; 
lynch > John Lyneh > A. S. Jdinc^ a ridge of land / 
Greenwich, wick^^^ > Ic. vik, creek, inlet, bay / 
aandwieh > Earl of Sandwieh > A. S. Sandvnc, sand-village / 
pUch > M. Yi^piLche > A. ^, pylce, pylece > It.peUicea; 
reach^ij > M. E. rechen > A. S. rofcan, rascean ; 
rea^\^)* retch > A. S. hrcecan / 
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rich > M. E. riche > A. S. rice ; 
roach > M. E. roche > A. S. reohhe; 
teach > M. E. techen > A. S. twcan, toBcean; 
such > M. E. swich, 8wilchj swilc > A. S. swelc^ swUc^ swylc ; 
which > M. E. which > A. S. hwilc, hwdc^hwylc ; 
wench > M. E. wenche > wenchd > A. S. wencLe ; 
hunch > M. E. hunche > Ic. hwnlci ; 
smirch > smer-k, extended > M. E. smeren^ to smear / 
fil^ > JUrkj extended > M. ^.fden^ to hide > Icfda; 
leec\^y^ leach {leetcK) > Scand. lik ; 
much > M. E. Taochcy muche^ miche > Ic. rajok ; 
inch > M/E. inche > A. S. ynce > L. uncia < E. ounce; 
encroach > F. ^n + croc > L. L. incrocare < O. F. encrouer ; 
Oittach > O. F. attacher ; attaque < E. attach. 

§ 64. 'tch stands for -che^ and -che for -Ice or -k in 
M^A > M. E. hiche^ hicche > A. S. hicce ; 
cH/utch > M. E. ducchen, decJien > A. S. gekecca/n ; 
crutch > M. E. crucche > A. S. cricc ; 
fetch > M. Y..fecchen > A. ^.feccam.; cf. also §§ 90, 91. 
hitch > M. E. hicchen > hikken ; 
itch > M. E. icchen^ iken > A. S. giccan ; 
latch > M. E. lacchen > A. S. Iceccan^ gelasccan ; 
matc\iy > M. E. mache^ moLcche^ > A. S. {ge)mcBcca ; 
patch > M. Yi.pacche {pakke) > placche > O. L. Q.plakke ; 
j>itc\i) > M. E. pichyjpych; pik > A. S. j?io > Jj.pix ; 
snatch > M. E. snacchen > snakken; / 
stretch > M. E. strecchen > A. S. streccan ; 
witch > M. E. wicclie > A. S. uncca, m.; m<3t?^, f. (csf. § 92) / 
witch-, wych' (elm) > M. E. wyche > A. S. i«>ic6 > uncan; 
notch > M. E. 7M>i^^ > O. Du. 7k?c^/ 
switch, sioich > O. Du. sicick; 
scratch > M. E. scratten, cracchen > Scand. 
Note also : scotch, scutch > Scand. 
ketch > Turk, g^aij, jeiij' < It. caicco, Fr. cdigue. 

Cf . furthermore all words in -^A in § § 65, 66, 73. 

§ 65. In a large number of instances the forms in a gut- 
tural and in a palatal are coexistent within the domain of the 
English language. 
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Cf. leech > M. E. leche > A. S. Uce, I6c < E. Inch (wheat) ; 

hooh. 
bench > M. E. ienche > A. S. bene; *hanc < E. lomk. 
{he)seech > M. E. sechen > A. S. secean^ secan < E. seek, 
birch > M. E. birche > A. S. bvrce^ beorc < N. of E. birk. 
bleach > M. E. blechen > A. S. blcBcan > blase < E. bleak, 
breach > M. E. breche > A. 8. brece > brecan < E. break, 
breeches, breeks > M. E. breche, breke > A. S. brie (< Jroc). 
chv/rch > M. E. chirche > A. S. cyrice. Cf. N. E. Hr^. 
crouch > M. E. crouchen, ; croken, crok < E. cr(?(?A. 
eaoA > M. E. ech^e, ech, elch > A. S. cdc ; dc, ylc < N. E. ilk. 
finch > M. ^.fiMch > A. %.fmc. Cf. Prov. E. ^nk. 
marchf^) > M. E. marche > A. S. mearc < E. mari. 
screech > M. E. «<?ri>fen > Ic. skrcekja < M. E. shriken < E. 

slouch > * slouk, * slake. Cf. Ic. «^^ < Prov. E. *fooi. 

speech > M. E. speche > A. S. ^<ic / sprecan < E. speak. 

toinch > M. E. winche > A. S. wince. Cf . Prov. E. w?in^. 

Ja^cA > M. E. bacche, bakke > fta^^n < E. bake. 

blotch = blatch, blach, i. e., blacken > E. 5Za(^. 

/t^cA > M. ^.flicce > A. S.fiicce. GLfiick,fiake. 

hatc\i) > M. E. hatche > * AcBtJce > A. 8. haca. Cf . N. of E. 

heck. 
stUch > M. E. stiche > A. S. stice; stician < E. sti(^. 
thatch > M. E. thak > A. S. pcBc. Cf. Prov. E. thack. 
twitch > M. E. twicchen > tvrikken < E. tweak, 
watch > M. E. wacche > A. S. wcecccy wacian ; waca^ < E. 

wretch > M. E. wrecche > A. S. wrecca ; wrcBC, wrecan < E. 

S^owcA > M. E. blanche > F. blanc. Cf . E. J^(m^. 
potich > M. E.potiche > O. F.potoche,poche. Cf. E. jwA^d^. 
§ 66. Mere variants are such words as 
ditchj dike; 
pitch^2) pick ; pike ; 

patch, poke^2)/ 
ratch, rack ; 
lurch^i), lurk; 
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milch J milk / 
starchy stark ; 
archy arc. 
§ 67. Variants of another order are 

hunchy huTnp ; 

hunchy hump; 

lunchy lump. 

Note. — On the simple intercliange of labials and gatturaU. 
Of. hiccough^ hiccup; 
scatter^ spatter ; 
whisk, whisp, wisp; 
sect, corrupted into sept ; 
peek, colloqnial for peep ; 
B. R c7iirk < B. chirp; 

L. octo < Roumanian opt; etc., etc. 

§ 68. Among certain verbs the change from guttural to 
palatal brings about a causal meaning. For instance : 
blench (blanch) > A. S. ilencan. Causal of to blink, 
clench, clinch > M. E. klenken. Causal of to clink, 
drench > A. S. drencan. Causal of to drink, 
qmnch > A. S. cwencan. Causal of to quink (obs.). 

Cf . therewith stench > stink / and wrench, allied to- wring. 

§ 69. (1) Nasalised forms are hunch > hook ; 
finch > M. ^.fiecchen > O. F. ftechir > L. fiectere ; 
pinch > M. ^.piruihen > Y.pincer ; O. li. picciare, pizzare. 

(2) The word punch (2) is due to corruption from punish in 
the idiom " to punch one's head.". 

NOTB. — On the suppression of % in punish, cf . furthermore M. B. pvUhen, 
to polish; M. B. vansTien^ to vanish; B. dutch > M. H. G. diutisk; the doublet 
scotch, Scottish; B. marsh > A, S. merse = mere-isc; E. K wersh, N. B. 
weerish; E. such > A S. swelc = swa-lie; O. H. G. «wilA, soRh < G. solch; E. 
which > A. S. hwHc = hwi-lic; O. H. G. welih < G. welch; etc., etc. 

(3) Imitative words are crunch, craunch, cranch, scrwnch, 
munch. 

(4) Of unknown origin, but presumably Scandinavian, are 
beach, scorch. 

§ 70. As for the word arch (2) > M. E. argh, arh, ai'we > 
A. S. earg, earh, Skeat says that it was pronounced as ar- 
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followed by a guttural somewhat like the German ch. This 
guttural is commonly represented by gh in writing, but in pro- 
nunciation has passed into various forms ; cf. through, cough^ 
and Gael, loch^ pibroch. This is perhaps the sole instance in 
which it has become ch ; but it was necessary to preserve it 
in some form, to distinguish it from are, and to retain its 
strength. 

§ 71. The prefix arch- from the Greek, through the Latin, 
is pronounced a/rUh before consonants, and ark before vowels. 

Otherwise cA = i in words from the Greek. 

§ 72. Scientific writing restores in English a final ch —k 
where the French would use final guttural -c or -que. Cf. 
conchy epochs eunucK unonarch^ patriarchy stomach. 

Analogous formations are irach^ sumach, 

§ 73. The large body of words in -ch from the Eomance 
had already reached the palatal stage before being introduced 
into English, but are to be derived from earlier guttural forms. 

Cf. aitch (-bone) > O. F. nache > L. L. naticas; 
branch > F. branche > Bret, branc; 
broach^ brooch > F. broche > L. L. brocca; 
coach > F. cache > L. cocca < concha; 
couch > F. coucher > L. coUocare; 
despatch > O. F. despescher > L. L. dispedicare; 
flmch > M. ^,Jlecchen > O. Y,fiechir > \j,fie(stere; 
hatc\fi) (hash, hack) > F, hacher > G. hacken; 
hawrich > F. ham.che; anche, Cf. Span, and It. anca; 
hutch > F. huche > L. L. hutica; 
impeach > O. F. empescher > L. L. impedicare; 
loach^ loche > F. loche, Cf. It. locca; 
ouchj nouch > O. F. nouche^ nuache > O. H. G. nusca; 
peao\x) > O. F, peachy > L. lL.pesca > L. Persicum; 
pe7*ch^i^ > Y.p&rche > L.pertica; 

perch^2) > F.perohe > L.perca > Gk. iripKo^, irip/cvo^ ; 
porch > F.porche > L.porticum; 
preach > O. F,precher > Ju, proedicare ; 
sea/rch > O. F. cercher > L. cvrcare; 
stanch^, staunch > O. F. estancher > L. L. stam^are ; 
tench > F. tenche; tanche > L. tinea; 
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torch > F. tor<^e > L. tortiea ; 

touch > F. toucher; toquer. Cf. It. toccare; G. zicoken; 

trench > F. trencher; trancher > L. i/rwncare (Littr^); 

*oouch > O. F. voticher > L. vocare. 

On the derivation of cratch (> F. creche)^ cf. § 89. 

§ 74. More or less obscure in point of primal derivation are 
cockroach > Span, cucaracha ; lurch (2) > F. lourche ; 
marc\2) > F. marcher ; hnd jpoach > Y.pocher. 
Punch^i) is a mere coinage > M. 'E.ptmchon < ^.pimcheon. 

§ 75. (1) The palatalisation of stems in a final voiceless sib- 
ilant is exemplified in 
hatch > O. F. hoce < F. hosse; 

ostrich > M. E. oatruce > O. F. oatrusce < F. oMtruche; 
ypmach^ spinage > O. F. espinace; 

TThich > M. E. rrdchen ; Prov. E. mooch > O. F. Tnucer^ w/ucier ; 
vetch {fitch) > O. F. veche^ vesse, vesce > L. vicia; 
catch > M. E. cacchen > Picard. cacher > L. L. caciare; 
Ma^rch^z) > I'- 1'- Marcius > L. Martiue ; 
fetichy fetish > V. fetiche > Port, feiti^ > L./ao<i^it« ; 
pleach {plash) > M. E. plechen > O. F. plessier ; 
pinch > M. E.^'noA^Ti > F. pvncer; O. It picciare, pizsare ; 
parch > M. IE. perchenj percen > F.percer < IE. pierce; 
latmch, lanch > M. E. launcen > F. lancer < E. lance; 
paunchy panch > O. F. pance > L. pemticemy pantex ; 
Larch > O. F. Zar^^« > L. laricem^ lamx; 
match(2) > O. F. ineeche (< F. meche) > L. L. ^myxa; 
etch > Du. dfoen > G. ate^n > M. H. G. aesen; ezzen < G. 

sketch for «^fe > Du. schets ; 

and in the E. doublet wwA > L. tmeuit < ounce. 

(2) These instances afford sufficient evidence to justify the 
derivation of E, Marc\^) > F. MarSj and of linch (-pin), for- 
merly also spelt lims (-pin), direct from A. S. lynis^ thus refu- 
ting Skeat's surmise that " linch is a corrupted form, obviously 
by confusion with Unk.^^ 

% 76. A number of English words in -tch such as aitchj catchy 
cratchy hatch ^j, match (g), vetc^^ etc., are derived respectively 
from the Old French forms 7iache, cacher ^ creche^ hacher, mssche^ 
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veche^ etc., with simple ch ; cf . also hutcher > hocheVj crotchet > 
crochet^ hoitchet > hdchette^ and jntcher > picher ; — tch is 
likewise the general English pronunciation of ch of Komance 
source. As ch must originally have sounded tsh in French 
words such as 

depecher > L. L. di»pedicare / 

errvpicher > L. L. imjpedicare ; 

huche > L. L. hutiaa / 

O. F. nacA^ > L. L. naticas ; 

O. F. jpanche > Ju.pcmticem ; 

jperclie > Jj. jpertica ; 

poTche > Ja, porticum ; 

precher > L. prcedicare ; 

torche > L. L. toi'tica ; — 
it is fair to suppose that the digraph ch was uniformly sounded 
tah in Old French. 

Note 1. — This statement lacks on the part of Adolf Homing the confirmation 
given in his ** Grammaire de I'Anoien Frangais '* to a similar one made in § 43 
Note 1, concerning the original sonnd of palatal g and j ; but collateral evi- 
dence wonld justify it, without the aid of judgement by analogy. 

Note 2. — This pronunciation of Romance ch = Uh does not hold true natur- 
ally in words of comparatively recent introduction into English ; — ch has al- 
ways the value %h in deb(Auh > F. diboticheTf a modem military word (Todd) ; 
debaiu^ies > F. debauehe, of modern import ; fetich, fetish > F. feUehe^ mod- 
em, not in Johnson (Skeat) ; and in brochure^ chagrin^ chaise^ chamois, cham- 
pcbgncy chandelier, chaperon, choflrade, charlatan, chateau, chemise, cTievalier, 
chicanery, chiffonier, chivalry, crochet, douche, machine, moustache, niche, 
par(zchute, ricochet, seneschal. 

NoTB 3. — Of. also the weakened English pronunciation sh for tsh, when- 
ever ch is preceded by / or n. 

Note 4. — Again, cf. the actual tendency among the lower classes in Italy 
to aUeviate the pronunciation of c before e and i, by sounding sh for tsh. 

§ 77. In words of older standing from the Romance, medial 
ch has again the sonnd tsh. 

The digraph ch represents an older guttural in 
achieve > O. F. achiever > L. ad caput venire ; 
archer > O. F. archier > L. L. arcoHus / 
bachelor > O. F. hacheler > L. L. baccalariits ; 
hutcher > O. F. hocher ; hoc < F. houc ; 
escheat > O. F. eschet ; escheoir > L. L. excadere ; 
3 
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eschew > O. F. each&ver > O. H. G. eduhan ; 
exchequer > O. F. escheqaier > L. L. scaccarium ; 
franchise > O. Y . frmichise ; frwnchiss — > franchwy^ franc ; 
hMchet > F. hacheUe ; hacher > G. Jmchmi / 
hatchment^ corruption of atcNment > atchievement ; 
kitchen > M. E. hichene > A. S. dcen > L. coquina ; 
lecher > O. F. lecheor ; lecher (< F. lecher) > G. lechen ; 
merchant > O. F. marchani > L. marcamt — / 
pa/rchment > F. parchemva > L. pergamwna ; 
pitcher > O. F. picher > L. L. picarium. Cf . heaker ; 
riches > F. richesse. Cf. Span, and Port, riqueza ; It. rw?- 

chezea ; 
rochet > O. F. 7*ocA^^ > O. H. G. roch < G. 7'oc^ / 
tetchy^ techy {tovAihy) > M. E. tecche > O. F. tache. Cf . It. 

treachery > O. F. tricherie ; trichier > L. tricari (Littr^). 

§ 78. Though ultimately from an older guttural, ch is due 
more properly to the change from a voiceless sibilant in 

falchion > It. falcione > L. It. faldonem > 'L.fcbkc; 

puncheon > O. Y.poinson > Jj. puncHonem > punct/us ; 

tnmcheon > O. F. i/ronchon^ t/ronson > ^/•emo. 

It comes ultimately from a voiceless sibilant in 
escutcheon > O. F. escicsson > L. L. ^sctUionem; 
fitchet^ fitchew > O. Y.fissau > O. J)\i.fisse; 
latchet > M. E. ZacA^ > O. F. Z(z<?^^ ; 
satchel {sacheC) > O. F. sojchel > L. sacceWum ; 
stanchion > O. F. estam^on ; estance > L. L. stantia ; 
urchin > O. F. iregon (< F. herisson) > L. L. *e9*icionem > 
L. ericitis. 

It is from the Arabic in a/rticlwke > aZ harshaf ; and of un- 
known source in a/nch/ovy. 

In words from the Greek, ch = k; but scJiecbde is also pro- 
nounced shechde (Stormonth). Ch^ kin haldachi/n > It. hal- 
dachino ; and sepulchre > L. s&pulcrum. 

§ 79. Recession of accent in English would account for the 
fact that the palatal vowel is not to be heard after ch in mar- 
chioness and falchion. The latter may also be derived from 
F. famhon^ in which case it would be identical in formation 
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with trunoheon^ stanchion^ puncheon^ and escutcheon^ where 
e and i are altogether superfluous. The English words lun- 
cheon and nunchion are analogous in this respect with the 
above. 

§ 80. Medial ch is never found in English in non-derivative 
words of Teutonic origin. 

Cf. orchard > A. S. orceard^ ort-geard^ wyrtgeard = wort- 
yard (cf. § 90). 
nunchion > M. E. nonesch^nche = none ( > L. nona) + schenche 

(> M. E. schenchen^ skenken > A. S. scencan), 
ache > A. S. c&ce. Cf. § 59. 
schooner > A. S. scunian, — Should be spelt scooner, — The 

mistake is due to a supposed derivation from Du. schooner^ 

whereas the Dutch word is borrowed from the English 

(Skeat). 
hatchet is weakened from hacJcle or hecTde > M. E. hechde^ 

hekele > Du. heJcel, 
henchman is corrupted from M. E. hengest + man. 
luncheon is a mere extension of hinch, 
ratchet and rochet are diminutives of ratch, 
yoletochan is Gaelic, and pilchard is possibly Celtic. 

§ 81. The conversion before a of Seelmann's initial post- 
palatal c of the Latin into the palatal ch was effected in France 
at an early period, the two forms existing there sometimes side by 
side. Thus in the Ile-de-France, the Latin hard c had become ch^ 
whereas it maintained its original value in Picardy. Campus^ 
carrus^ cantare^ carta^ casteUum^^ catus, campania, cappa, can- 
ceU/aSj cancer^ carrica/re^ etc., were in French champ^ char^ 
chanter^ cha/rte^ chastely chat^ champagne^ chappe, chancel^ chan- 
crcy charger J etc., but in the Picard dialect, camp^ car, canter^ 
carte, cartel, cat, campagne, cappe, cancel, cancre, carguer. 
If the modem French discards the Picard forms in favor of 
those of the Ile-de-France, the course of action is not absolute : 
for campagne has been preferred to champagne. In a few 
cases the two forms are co-existent ; but each one has its own 
distinct sense, even though they both be from the same original 
form: thus campus gives champ and camp; cappa — chappe 
SLTxdacppe/ ca/ncellus — chancel smd cancel/ carta — charte and 
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ca/rte ; oapsa — chdsse and caisse; casteHum — chateau {chaste!) 
and castd; ca/rrica/re — charger and cargrier ; etc., etc. 

§ 82. In like manner, the dialects of Normandy and Burgmi- 
dy have exerted their own peculiar inflaence on the formation 
of the French language. Thus again, the doublets, 

attaquer^ attacher ; 

ecorcher, icorcer ; 

grinceTj grinckei* ; 

laisser^ lAcher ; 
are due to dialectical yariations, and are in fact in each case but 
the same original word in different dialectical garb. (Bra- 
chet's " Grammaire Historique de la Langue Fran9aise," pp. 48, 
49.) 

§ 83. "Words were often thoroughly palatalised before being 
introduced into England. 

Cf. clmfe > O. F. chaffer > L. L. caleficare ; 
chmn > O. F. chaene > L. catena ; 
chadr > O. F. chaiere > L. cathedra ; 
change > O. F. changier > Late L. cambiare; 
cha/rity > O. F. charitet {cariteit) > L. ca/ritatem ; 
charm > O. F. charme > L. carmen ; 
chaBvhle > O. F. *cha8i^le > L. L. casubla ; 
cheat > O. F. eachet ; escheoir > L. L. excadere; 
cheer > O. F. chere^ chiere > L. L. ca/ra / 
cherish > O. F. cherir ; cher > L. carua ; 
chestnut > O. F. chastaigne > L. castanea; 
chi/mney > O. F. cheminee > L. L. caminata ; 
chine > O. F. eschine > O. H. G. sJcindj 
choice > O. F. chois; choisir^ coisir > O. L. G. — Cf. Goth. 

kausjcm / 
chuc\x) > F. chequer > O. L. G. — Du. schoklcen. 

% 84. In many cases, the original root has developed on dif- 
ferent lines, the resulting forms being often widely differentia- 
ted in meaning. 
Cf . chaldron > O. F. chaMron > L. calere < O. F. caldron 

< E. caldron, 
chalice > O. F. ^chalice > L. calicem < O. F. calice < E. 
calyx. 
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chaXLenge > O. F. chalenge^ calonge > L. cahminia < E. caU 
v/mny, 

chamber > O. F. chamhrCy camhre > L. camera < E. cam- 
era. 

champion > O. F. champiun^ campion > L. L. ca/mpionem > 
L. campvs < E. camp. 

cJumce > O. F. > L. L. cadentia; cadere ; caaa/re^ casicare < 



E. cascade. 



Jii. cascaae. 
chancel > O. F. > L. L. canceUua ; canceUoAce < F. canceler < 

E. cancel, 
chandler > O. F. > L. L. camdelariue > L. candela < A. S. 

candel < E. candle, 
channel > M. E. chaneU > O. F. > L. canaUa < O. F. < M. 

E. o«n^Z^ < E. kennel^2y 
chant > M. E. oAat^n^^/i > O. F. chanter > L. cantare < E. 

chapd > O. F. > L. capdla < L. L. (?apa < O. F. cape < 

E. cap^. 

cha/rge > O. F. > Late L. ca/rcare < L. L. cow- ) ^ ^ 

^ . I carru8<i O. 

'^'''^^ iF.<Emr 

chariot > O. F. cha/rete^ carete < L. L. carreta ) 

chamel > O. F. chamely caa*nel > L. camalis < E. carnal. 

chart > L. charta < L. L. oar^a < F. (j^t-^^ < E. cew^. 

cAa«^(i) > O. F. chacier^ coder > L. L. cadare < O. F. cachier 

< E. oa^oA. 
chase^^^ > F. chdsse > L. cap«(a^ < O. F. (?a««<? < E. m^e, cash, 
chaste > O. F. chaste, caste > L. castus < Port. tja«^t» < E. 

caste. 
chasten, chastise > O. F. chxistier > L. castigare < E. co^^i- 

chattels > M. E. cAo^^Z > O. F. > L. L. captale, cajpitale < 

O. F. < M. E. catd < E. catUe. 
chief y^ O. F. chefy^ L. caput; capitaUs < E. capital. 

§ 85. Initial sibilant e has been subjected to palatalisation 
in English before the palatal vowels e, i in 
cherry > F. cerise / 

chicory > M. E. dchory < E. succory ; 
chime, chimhale > F. dmhale ; 
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chisel > F. oisd; 
chives > F. cives. 

Note 1.— -According to Skeat, chervil is ultimately from the Latin, but 
through the A. S. ccBrfllle, However, on the strength of the above instances, 
it would seem that its derivation were much more probable from the Frenoh 
cerfeuU, Moreover, Cook-Sievers (v. § 306, 1) note that initial c becomes 
palatal before cb, when the latter represents Latin a ; but in this instance the 
Latin form is ccerefdium or cerefoHum, 

Note 2. — This palatalisation of an initial sibilant is instanced furthermore 
in Old French, in the co-existing forms of the demonstrative pronoun, as eU, 
sil, chU; cele, chde; cieus, chiefus; cist^ cMst; eeaUy cheste; cdui, chdvi; ces- 
tui, chestui, (Cf . Bartsch's " Chrestomathie de TAncien Fran9ais "). 

§ 86. Ultimately of Romance origin, though represented in 
Anglo-Saxon, are 

chalk > A. S. cealc > L. calx; 

clicap > A. S. ceap > L. cawpo ; 

cheese > A. S. cyse^ cese > L. caseus ; 

chest > A. S. eyste > L. cista; 

'Chester > A. S. ceaster > L. castra, 
§ 87. Initial c became palatal before the primary palatal 
vowels 6B, €e (= Germanic ^, L. d)^ older e^ eo, ea, eOy i, i, and 
their i-nmlauts. 

The most trustworthy criterion for the complete palatalisation 
of c is its subsequent change to ch. 
Cf. chafer > A. S. ceafor, ceafar; 
chaff > A. S. ceaf (later version choef) ; 
chaffer > M. E. chaffare = chap + faru > A. S. ceap + 

faru; 
chajp^^^) > chapman > A. S. ceap + mann, Cf. N. E. cope- 
man ; 
char^^^z) > M!. E. char, cher > A. S. cierr, cyrr ; cyrran ; 
charlock > A. S. cerlic < M. E. carlok < Prov. E. kerlok; 
chary > A. S. cearig ; cearuy cam < E. care ; 
cheek > A. S. mice; 
chew, chaw > A. S. ceowan / 
chicken, chibck^^) > A. S. dcen / 
chide > A. S. ckdan / 
child > M. E. child, did > A. S. did; 
chill > A. S. cyle, cele > celan < <»5Z < E. cool; 
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chin > A. S. oin ; 

chmk^iyy diminutive of M, E. ehine > A. S. ei/nn; 

chit > A. S. ci6 ; 

choose > M. E. chicseriy cheosen > A. S. ceosan ; 

chough > A. S. ceo ; 

chv/rch > A. S. ovrce^ cyrice. Cf. N. E. kirhe^ kirk ; 

churl > M. E. cherl^ cheorl > A. S. ceorl. 

(Cf. Cook-Sievers, " Grammar of Old English," § 206 and 
Note.) 

§ 88. (1) Of Scandinavian origin are charryp^ chaps, chops, 
chub, chump, chum. 

(2) From the Dutch come cha/p^<^), chop, chip, 

(3) Of unknown source (English ?) are choke, chucTde. 

(4) Imitative: — chat, chatter, chink^z), chvak-cough, chin- 
cough (Prov. E. and N. E. kimk-cougK), chi/rp, chtcck^zy 

(5) The following words are from various sources : 
Persian < Arabic < O. F. eschac, eschec < E. check. 
Spanish-Mexican < E. chocolate 

Celtic < E. cha/r^^) ; chert. 
Hindustani < E. chintz. 
Hebrew < E. chervh. 
Turkish < E. chouse. 
Chinese < E. China, Chinese. 
African < E. chimpamee. 
§ 89. Kef erring to § 17, 3d. and § 46 seq., witness the devel- 
opment of ch by consonification of i and loss of a preceding la- 
bial in 

approach > O. F. approchier > L. appi'opiare ; 
reproach > F. reprocher > L. ^ repropia7*e ; 
cratch > O. F. creche (> F. criche); Prov. crepcha ; 
It. greppia; > O. S. kribbia = E. crib + ia or ya; 
Cf. also the Italian doublet pippione, piccione. 

Note. — On the formation in French of the present subjnnctiYe saehe > aa- 
voir, cl the evolntion of the same form in Prov. sapcha^ sabeha > sa^a, sab- 
ja > Bopia, scUna— from an infinite saber. (Cf. Bartch's ** Ohrestomathie Pro- 
vengale.") 

§ 90. On the development of ch by consonification of i and 
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loss of a preceding dental, cf. Cook-Sievers, " Grammar of Old 
English," § 196, 3. 

The combination tj passes into c or gc (= mod. eh) in orceard^ 
orchard, beside ort-geard (also orcgeard^ L. W. S. orcerd^ ord- 
ceard) = wyrtgeard = wort-yard \ L. W. S.feco{e)anj fetch, for 
E. W. S. fetian / and MunogiUj Wulfst. for usual Muntgiof 
(Montem Jovis). 

§ 91. Again, as regards fetch^ v. James Piatt, *'Anglia," VI., 
p. 177, who says in substance that the conjugation of the weak 
A. S. yQYhfetian^feccany is as follows: 

Ind. pres. fetie^ fecce Opt. fetie^ fecce 

fetdst etc. 

feta^ 

fetiay^feccaY 
Ind. ^vet.fette Opt. fette 

etc. etc. 

/etiariy feccan ; fetiende^ feccende ; fett 
Imperative : feta. 
Thus,y^<?(?- being interchangeable withy^^i-, there is no cc in 
the second and third persons singular (onlyy^^a^^, feta^\ or in 
the imperative {oxAj feta). He explains cc on the ground of a 
phonetic rendering of a pronunciation similar to English cA, 
which took the place of the pronunciation tj of A. S. tL 

% 92. With orc7ia/rd > wyrtgeard^ and fetch > fetian^fec- 
cauy 

cf. witch > A. S. wicca^ witga, witiga^ vntega. 
§ 93. One more instance of this change is evidenced in Iv^s- 
cioiis > M. E. hcsti(yu8y the fact being accentuated by the sub- 
sequent derivation of the word lush. 

§ 94. That this change is still going on to-day is to be in- 
stanced in the tendency to pronounce 

amateur == araa-chmr ; 
beauteous = heau-chus ; 
hounteovs = hourh-chus / 
capitulate = cajpi-cKoo-late / 

century = cen-chery / 
christian = chris-chun ; 
mutual ■= mu-cKo(hal / 
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qtbestion = ques-chun ; 
rigkteouB = ri-chus (Stormonth) ; 
statute = sta-oKobte ; 
sumptuous = sump'cKdd'UB ; 

virtxie == vir-choo / etc., etc. 

Note 1. — Presumptuous is to be ytono^niG^d. premmtu-ous. Walker says : 
'^ There is a vulgar pronanciation of this word in three syllables (jortf-ei/m- 
$h%ui) which should be carefully avoided (of. § 76, Note 3). 

NOTB 2. — In eavetouB, an intrusive »-sound is apt to creep in after t, and 
thence it is only one step further to the pronunciation covechuSy which, by 
the way, is sanctioned by Sheridan. 

§ 95. Thus before vowels there is a decided bent in favor 
of consonifying i-sonnds, whether original or otherwise (cf . § 9), 
especially if immediately preceded by the tonic accent. 

Cf. the secondary pronunciation choo of tu given by Stor- 
month in Jbrtuney and in dissyllabic nouns in -turCy such as 
emcturey culturey featurey futurcy geaturey lecture, mixture, 
moisturey naturey nurturey jpasbwrey pict/arej rapturey scripturcy 
scvlpturey structurey tortu/rey ventwrey vestv/rey vulture. 

§ 96. In a miscellaneous publication of the English Dialect 
Society, dealing with the correspondence of Modern English 
with Anglo-French vowel-sounds, B. M. Skeat recognises inci- 
dentally also a cA-sound in creat/arey naturey nurture. 

Note.— ^It is not self-evident why she does nob attach the same pronuncia- 
tion to juncture^ pcuture, scripture, stature— eaxd by extension, to christian, 
question, 

§ 97. Again, according to Sweet's "Primer of Spoken Eng- 
lish," it is usual to hear the ^i-sound pronounced ch in dissylla- 
bic words in -turey and also in Ojdmenture (p. 36), a/rchitecture 
(p. hT)y furnitv/re (p. 78), literature (p. 86), intellectual (p. 85), 
spiritualism (p. 89), actually (p. 94), picturesque (p. 57), nat- 
uraXlAj (p. 52), rapturously (p. 53), unfortunately (p. 60) ; ex- 
haustion (p. 60), questioned (p. 87) — these instances not by 
any means constituting an exhaustive list, but being simply 
culled from the illustrative texts of the Primer. 

§ 98. Note fnrthennore this remonstrance from the New 
York TrihunCy under date of February 1st, 1891 : 

" Of all the ' slipshodities ' of speech — if one may be permit- 
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ted to coin a word to express an idea not otherwise to be briefly 
denoted — hardly any one is more insidious than the failure to 
enunciate clearly such combinations as 'would you,' 'want 
you,' 'put you,' 'don't you know,' and the like. The com- 
mon method is to say ' would jew,' ' wan' chew,' ' puh chew,' 
' doncherknow,' etc. This infelicity is heard not only in the 
common speech of the people, but even in the pulpit, on the 
platform, and on the stage, where people of education and social 
standing ought, one would think, to speak with accuracy. It is 
the exception rather than the rule to hear the first word in the 
combinations named pronounced clearly and distinctly by itself. 
The writer has the most vivid recollection of the mental torture 
he experienced years ago in hearing the refrain of ' Hobin 
Adair' sung thus : ' Wone chew tell me why, Kobin, Oh, wone 
chew tell me why ? ' Children acquire the vicious habit easily, 
and parents cannot begin the training in distinct enunciation on 
this point too early.*' 

§ 99. Cf . also the English word Tuesday^ which unless pro- 
nounced Toosday^ is commonly sounded Choosday in preference 
to Tjoosday (James Piatt, "Anglia," VI., p. 177). 

§ 100. The French adjective petiot^ diminutive of petit^ is 
found in the Picard patois under the forms pHiot and p'chot 
(Littre). 

§ 101. An exception is to be made in favor of the word 
viettMils. The word is grossly misspelt by a blind pedantry 
which ignores the French origin ; yet the true orthography is 
fairly represented by the pronunciation as vittleSy still commonly 
used by the best speakers (Skeat). 

Alongside of victuals > M. E. and O. F. vitmUe^ 
cf. hattle > M. E. and O. F. hataiUe; 
fuel > O. F. "fouaiOe; 
towel > F. touaiUe. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON SIBILANT C, X, 8 {T), Z, 

% 102. A noteworthy fact in the English treatment of sibi- 
lant c + i,e 4- vowel, is the tendency, when this combination 
is immediately preceded by the tonic accent, to palatalise the 8- 
sonnd of c into «A, and then often to merge completely the soand 
of i or e in that of the foregoing palatal consonant. The same 
is true of the digraph sc in like combinations. 

§ 103. The palatal vowels i, e are sounded when followed by 
an accented syllable, even if the accent be shifted in derivatives 
of those same words. 

Cf. conscientious^ oceanic ^ words in -ciary ; verbs in -date^ 
and their derivatives in -ciation and -ciable; also acacia^ 
oroceotiSj Jucialy glaciaZj crudai, fidhidaly nuncio, prescient, 
prescience. 

§ 104. Otherwise the palatal vowels are entirely lost in 
sound. 

Cf . conscience, ocean, sociable, species ; nouns in -dence, -dan, 
■don; and adjectives in -dent, -cial, -ceotcs, and -dotes. 

Note 1. — By analogy with pronunciation > pronounce (cf . also denounce^ re- 
nounce, etc. > French), where e = «, there id a tendency to assign the same 
sibilant value to the letter c in enuncia/Uion > enunoiate > Latin. This ten- 
dency is sanctioned by usage and by Stormonth, who admits also its classifica- 
tion wibh other verbs in -ciaUy where c = sh, 

NOTB 2.— As to the question whether it be right to pronounce ci = shi in 
the word pronunciation, Ayers sums up the matter as follows, in his '* Ortho- 
epist," pp. 135, 136 : 

*^ The majority of the authorities are in favor of the sound of <A; Webster 
was not, but this sound has been adopted by the editors of the later editions 
of his dictionary." 

Note 3.— Wheaton in his *' Travels in England" says: *^ I was not a little 
mortified at having my Yankee origin detected by my omitting to give the 
full sound otehm the word pronunciation.^* 
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Note 4. — Walker says : '* The very same reasons that oblige as to pro- 
nounce partiaUty^ propitiation^ speeidlity, etc., as if written parsheaUty^ pro- 
piaheashun^ speBheaUty, etc., oblige ns to pronounce pronunciaUon as if writ- 
ten pronunsheaahun. ' * 

Note 5. — Smart marks this word pronunceashun^ yet he says in his •* Prin- 
ciples^' : *'It is regularly pronounced pronumKeoLshun^ and by all speakers 
would probably be so sounded if it were related to any such verb as pronun- 
date, in the same way as association and enunciation are related to associate 
and enunciate. In the absence of any such related verb, most speakers say 
pronunseashuny and so avoid the double occurrence of the sound of sh in the 
same word." 

Note 6. — ^With reference to these last words of Smart's, it would seem 
quite usual to relegate palatalisation as near the end of a word as possible : 
— ^besides association^ enunciation, pronunciation^ and also con^sdentious^ of. E. 
S(uih(y) > O. F. cTiasse < F. chdsse; chassis /—and. the colloquial use otsasher, 
to render the F. ckasser. 

Note 7. — In connection with this twofold sound of c, cf. glaciers and Tud- 
cyon, where c = a or sh, 

% 105. Referring to § 76 on the palatalisation of stems in a 
voiceless sibilant, and to § 102 on the palatalisation of sibilant 
c before palatal vowels, we may supplement the question as re- 
gards c by mentioning in French the dialectic verb-doublets 
eeoroher^ icorcer ; 
grincer^ gTincher ; 
and the formation of feminine adjectives, such as 
lilanc^ hlanche; 
frauGj franche ; 
% 106. In Italian, c =: tsh before e and i, which fact would 
account for the English pronunciation ch of c in vermicelli 
(Worcester), violoncello^ etc., etc. 

§ 107. (1) Other instances in English are found in the doub- 
let wince, winch; and in the derivation of capitchin > F. 
cajmcin. 

(2) Purely under the head of tendencies in this same direc- 
tion are to be grouped 

piercinffy jpearching (Skeat) ; 
pincers^ pinchers (Haldeman) ; 
rince, rinch / 
licoricey lickerish / 
cornice^ comish (cf. F. corniche). 
Cf . also E. duchess, with O. F. ducesse, later d/uchesse; 
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E. apprentice with the Eouchi or Walloon form apprentiohe / 
and E. hrattice with the M. E. forms hretasce, hretage. 

% 108. The peculiarity mentioned in § 102, in reference to 
the change of sibilant c into sh before palatal vowels, is shared 
by voiceless and voiced «, z and x (= ks). These sibilants be- 
come either sh or sA, as the case may be, and the sound of the 
following palatal vowel is often completely merged into that of 
the palatal consonant. 

Cf . E. vshet' > O. F. ussier 
E. fashion > O. Y.faceon* 

§ 109. (1) Still, e is sounded in nausea^ nauseate. 

(2) There is no need of s being palatalised in caseous^ but 
the secondary forms with se = she^ and even «A, are to be found 
(Ayres). 

(3) It is optional to sound e and i respectively in naicseouSy 
transienty ambrosia (Ayres), artesian (Phyfe). 

(4) It is customary to sound i in ccBsium^ elysian^ Parisian 
(Worcester), m^i^Z — all with voiced sh; and in Asiaj Asiatic j 
cassia^ fuchsia^ magnesium^ with voiceless sh. 

(5) On the other hand, i is not to be heard in Asian, contro- 
versialj Persian, Prussian, Russian, or in adjectives in -xious 
— nor in nouns in -wion, or, in general, in nouns in consonant 
+ sion. In all these instances, si = voiceless sh, 

(6) Neither is i pronounced in nouns in a vowel + sion, or in 
'Sier or -zier, when preceded by a and o : — here si, zi are 
voiced, and equivalent in sound to zh. 

% 110. In a like manner, a sibilant is influenced by a fol- 
lowing palatal u, in virtue of its inherent initial i-sound (cf . 
§ 9). Thus su = si'OO = shod, either when it is the initial ac- 
cented syllable of a word (cf. § 17, 3d.; § 99), or when it is im- 
mediately preceded by the tonic accent (cf . § 52 ; § 96). 
Cf . Joshua > F. Josue ; 

heronshaw, hernshaw > M. E. heronsewe; 
sewer, pron. shor (Walker and Worcester), 
(cf. Shore'^iiah = sewer-ditch, in London). 
§ 111. Voiceless sh is then the legitimate sound of s in su- 
mach (Worcester), popularly spoken of as the shoemaker-tree / 
sure (and derivatives Sfwrety, assure, etc.) ; sugar ; issue, tissue, 
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fissure^ commissive, pressure, censure, cynos%t/re (Webster), 
tonsure, senstcal, sensuous ; fixure, Ivamry ( Ayres). 

NoTB 1. — Haldeman stands alone in pronouncing luxuriaTiceBSi^ luxuriant 
with xa = ksKoo or gzfiud, 

NoTB 2.— According to Henry Sweet (of. his ^* Primer of Spoken English "), 
the syllable xu in luxuriance (p. 53) and luxuriant (p. 57) is prononnoed gz?iod 
in educated spoken English. 

§ 112. On the other hand, the voiced soand eh is to be met 
with in azure, closure, composure, cynosure (Stormonth and 
Imperial), emhrasure, eaposure, leisure, measure, pleasure, seiz- 
ure, treasure, usury, usual, casual, vistuil. 

NoTB 1. — ^The form pletuure is due to the carious change of -ir into -ure. 
The same change oocurs in leisure and sevsure, whilst in treasure the suffix 
takes the place of -or. The F. plaisir is merely a substantival use of the O. F. 
infinitive plaisir, just as F. laisir is properly an infinitive also. 

Note 2. — Seizure Is a coined word, answering likewise to the F. infinitive 
saisir. The object of the change in English seems to have been to give the 
word an apparent substantival ending (Skeat). 

NoTB 3. — BasO/re stands alone without attempt at palatalisation (of. Stor- 
month) owing possibly to confusion with razor > M. E. rasour > F. rcuoir, 

§ 113. (1) Instances were given in § 105 seq. of the ten- 
dency to change sibilant c into sk before palatal vowels. This 
tendency extends to other sibilants as well, and accounts for the 
derivation of 

ashle?* > O. F. adssele/ 

bushel > O. F. boissel; 

cushion > F. coussin; 

mushroom > O. F. mousseron / 
also for the doublets 

cassimercy cashmere ; 

pelisse, pilch / 
F. laisser, TAcher ; 
and for the frequent pronunciation of 

miserable = mizherahle ; 

resume = rezhoome ; 

sewer = shor (Walker, Worcester) ; 

sexual = seksKodcH ^ etc., etc. 
(2) Again this change is instanced at large in combinations 
such as we shall miss you = we shall mish shm (cf . Sweet's 
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" Primer of Spoken English," p. 12) ; as you like it = azh 
zKoo like it ; etc., etc. 

§ 114. In Modern Icelandic, ^ = i^, as in hkt^ pronounced 
hjet. When now, this e is preceded by a as in sir and sett and 
their derivatives, the s becomes sh before i, and these words are 
pronounced sher^ shetty etc., etc. Likewise before j^ s becomes 
shy as in sjdy sjdlfry sj6nj etc., etc. 

Similar to the fate of French u when passing over to English 
and becoming there the compound vowel-sound iZ, is that of the 
sainie Old Norse palatal sound on its way to the Icelandic of 
to-day, with the one exception, however, in its favor, that the 
compound sound is here rendered phonetically. On this palatal 
value of t^, u > y, y = G. w, il (cf . Noreen, " Altnordische Gram- 
matik," p. 16. 

Of. Old Norse luka with Mod. Ic. Ijuka, 
and " " suga " " «;^a. 

Then observe the tendency of sjuga to become sKooga in pro- 
nunciation. 

NoTB. — On a par with these instanoeB, cf . the pronunciation of 
E. <Atf > A 8. »^ > Skt. syd < O. Norse ^ — $hd (mod. pron.). 

§ 115. The question of dental assibilation arose in Latin, 
and is elucidated as follows with respect to its origin and 
growth. 

Loss of accent and consonantal sound-mutation cause an 
original i to lose its syllabic weight after d and t, and to go 
over into a strongly aspirated half -vowel. While the dental is 
being sounded, the tongue assumes the position required by the 
^-sound, and the dental partakes in a certain measure of the 
value of that sound. The aspiration of the half -vowel acts 
then retrogressively on the dental, so that it is gradually re- 
solved into a genuine sibUant. 

Thus Isidor transcribes L. hodie by ozie, 

Cf. also E. missen > O. F. > It. > L. L. medianics; 

It. poszo > L.jmteics; etc., etc. 

(Cf. Seelmann, " Die Aussprache des Latein," pp. 322, seq.) 

§ 116. Simple assibilation is instanced between Latin and 
English, through the medium of French, in 
advowson > O. F. admouson > L. advocationem ; 
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bentso^i > O. F. heneison > L. henedictionem / 

comparison > F. comparaison > L. C07nparationem ; 

lesson > F. % on > L. lectionem y 

poison > F, poison > Jj,potionem; 

reason > O. F. raisun > L. rationem < It. ragione; 

season > O. F. 5^«on > L. L. sationem / 

cf. L. stationem, < It. stagione; 
venison > O. F. veneisun > L. venaiionem; 
Jbison > O. E. /bison > Jj. J^usione7n {f under e); 
prison > O. F,prisun > J^. prensionem {p9'ehendere) < It. 

§ 117. When, however, the French form retains the palatal 
vowel following an assibilated dental, the sibilant is carried 
one step further through the recession of accent, on being in- 
troduced into English, and is palatalised. 

§ 118. Thus the Late Latin pronunciation otpatiens involves 
the change of sound from classical Latin ti to tsi, 
Cf. the tsi sound in It. paziente; 
" thi '^ '• S^SLn. paciente ; 
" si " " Fort paciente ; 
" si " " F. patient; 
" sh '' " E, patient. 
§ 119. (1) In a like manner, ti is pronounced sh in English 
words in -tiaj -tial, -tion, -tioics, -tient^ 4iary. 

(2) But ti = shi in comitial^ palatial^ a fortiori^ otium, sa- 
tiable^ sentient; or when followed by an accented syllable, as in 
impartiality and in the ending -tiate. 

(3) The sound of ti is either sh or shi in disGutient, Egyp- 
tian^ ratio, 

§ 120. As a rnle, t retains its dental value whenever pre- 
ceded by s (on christian^ question^ etc., cf . § 94 ; § 97) ; — also 
in the coined words dutiable and pitiable^ and in satiety. 

Note. — The pronunciation of this last word seems anomalous, from the fact 
that it is the only one in the language having the syllable ti under an accent 
followed by a vowel ; but this syllable regularly takes the accent, in analogy 
with society t txmetyy and all other words of similar formation. (Ayres, ^^ Or- 
thoepist.") 



CHAPTER V. 
OJN'SE. 

§ 121. Initial so shows a tendency to palatalisation, regard- 
less of the following vowel. 

It is not at all impossible that, to some extent, an e may have 

been inserted between sc and one of the guttural vowels, to 

indicate that so had the pronunciation of sh. Instead of scay 

800, there is a frequent occurrence of soea, soeo. This variation 

is an extremely irregular one, not only in regard to the spelling 

of single words, but also to the usage in the different texts 

(v. Cook-Sievers' "Grammar of Old English," § 206; § 76). 

Of. the following words of Anglo-Saxon origin : 

aha/w > M. E. shawe, soAcme > A. S. soaga ; 

shdoTde > M. E. schaJde, aohakhyl > A. S. sceaoul, soaoul ; 

shake > M. E. shaken, sohaken > A. S. sceacan, soacan ; 

shame > M. E. shame, schame > A. S. sceamu, soamu ; 

shank > M. "E.shanke, sohanke> A. S. soeanoa, soanca; 

shape > M. E. sharpen, scha/pen > A. S. sceapan, soapam,; 

shame > M. E. shamen, sohxmen > A. S. soeafan, scafan ; 

TiiT -o 7 K c^ scea/rua) (soaru) ) 

Bhme,,^, > M. E. schare > A. S. ^^^J^ j^^^^ f > sceran; 

sha/rp > M. E. sharp, soharp > A. S. scea/rp {sca/rp); 
shad > A. S. soeadda; 
shaft > M. E. shaft, sohaft > A. S. soeaft; 
shag > A. S. sceacga; 
shall > M. E. shal, sohal > A. S. sceal ; 
sherd, shard > M. E. soherd > A. S. soea/rd ; 
shoddy > M. E. sohode > A. S. soeadam, ; 
show, shew > M. E. shewen, sohewen > A. S. sceawian / 
shred > M. E. shrede > A. S. soreade < E. screed; 
4 
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shtewy shrewd > M. E. shrewej aohrewe > A. S. scrSawa < 

E. screWf^^; 
shade; shadow > M. E. schade; sohadue > A. S. soced, 

soeadu ; 
sheath > M. E. schethe > A. S. sciaij sce6y scdS ; 
sheep > M. E. sheepj scheep > A. S. soecypy seep ; 
shore^i) > M. E. schore > A. S. score < E. score; 
shove > M. E. shoueuj schouen > A. S. scojian ; 
shovd > M. E. shoud > A. S. scofl^ scohl; 
shruhfy) > M. E. shrclby schrvh > A. S. scroh < E. scrub ; 
shooty shot > M. E. shotien^ schotien > A. S. scStian ; 
shop > M. E. shqppe, schoppe > A. S. sceqppa ; 
short > M. E. shorty schort > A. S. sceort ; 
shot > M. E. shot, schot > A. S. ge-sceot < E. scot ; 
shoe > M. E. sh/>o, scho > A. S. sceo. 

§ 122. (1) In most cases sou remains unaffected. 
Cf. shoidder > M. E. shulder > A. S. sculder, scvJdor ; 
shower > M. E. shour, schour > A. 8. sdur ; 
sh/rovd > M. E. shroud, schroud > A. S. scrdd; 
shun > M. E. shimien > A. S. scunian < scooner, schooner. 

(2) In L. W. S. single instances occur of sceu, and somewhat 
more frequently sceo. 

(3) The transition from t^ to y is instanced in 

shut > M. E. shvMen, shitten > A. S. sh/ttan ; scutian; 
shuttle > M. E. schitel > A. S. scyttel(s); scutian. 

(4) No change is experienced by scy. 

Cf . sheen > M. E. schene > A. S. scynCy scions, sceone, scSne ; 
sheet > M. E. shete, schete > A. S. scyte, scete; 
sheU > M. E. sheUe, schelle > A. S. scell, scyU ; 
shelf > M. E. shelf e, schelfe > A. S. scylfe ; 
shi/mmer > M. E. shimeren > A. S. scymrian. 

(5) The letter y, as a go-between of guttural and palatal vow- 
els, leads one 'step further to 

shift > M. E. shiften, schiften > A. S. sdfta/a, scfyftam,; 
shield {shelter) > M. E. shelde, schelde > A. S. scdd, scUd; 
shiUmg > M. E. shiUvng > A. S. soiUvng ; Ic. shUja < E. 

shiU; 
shin > M. E. shine > A. S. scina ; 
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shvp > M. E. shvp^ achvp > A. S. sci^ < E. shipper ^ sH^er ; 
shrvnk > M. E. ahrinken > A. S. aorincan ; 
sMde > M. E. sMde^ schide > A. S. sdde; Ic. sIAS < E. skid; 
shine > M. E. shinen, schinen > A. S. sdnan ; 
shire {sheriff) > M. E. shirej schire > A. 8. scir; 
shrive > M. E. shriven, schriven > A. S. serif an. 
% 123. The following are merely doublets : 

shahln/y seoMby; 

shale^ scale; 

shamble, scamhle > scarfvper ; 

shaMer, scatter ; 

shriek, screech / 

shrimp, scrimp (N. E.) / 
(cf . Prov. E. shrwmp, scrump) ; 

shuffle, scuffle (> Scand.). 
§ 124. (1) Furthermore of Scandinavian origin are 
sheal (> Ic. skjbV) ; shmgU^^^; shrike (> Ic. skrik^a) ; shrill ; 

shrvoel; shrug ; shvml ; 
shehe and shoal, cf . 

shallow > M. E. schalowe (> A. S. sceolh, sceol) > Ic. skjdlgr; 
sheer^x) > M. E. shere, scheere > Ic. skoerr ; 
shirt > M. E. shirt, schirte > Ic. skyrta < E. shirt ; 
shiver^iy > M. E. chvueren; kiu€Ten'> Scand. Cf. E. quiver ; 
shvcer^^^) > M. E. shiueren ; scmren > Scand.; 
shore^^), shoa/r > M. E. schore > Ic. skortia ; 
^hy > M. E. skyg > Scand. — cf . Swed. sky, to shv/n. 

(2) Otherwise from the Teutonic are 
sheer ^<^) > Du. scheren; 

shock^'X) > M. E. shockke > O. Du. schocke ; 

shudder > M. E. shoderen, schuderen > O. Du. schudden; 

shoc\x) > M. E. schokken > F. choquer; choc > O. H. G. scoc. 

(3) From the Latin through Anglo-Saxon are 

shambles > M. E. scham^l > A. S. scam^ > L. scamellum ; 
shoal^i) > M. E. scole > A. S. scolu > L. schola < E. school ; 
shrine > M. E. schrin > A; S. serin > L. scrinium < E. E. 
serine, 

(4) Otherwise from the Latin are 

shalloon > Anglo-F. Chaloims, Chalons > CalaUjuwni ; 
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shawm^ shal/m, > F. chcmme ; chal/me > L. calamvs ; 

%hmgle^y^ > M. E. shingle > L. scmdula ; 

shingles > sengles > O. F. cengle > L. cingvlum < F. scmgle. 

(5) From the French are 
shallop > F. chalowpe; 

shallot^ shdlot > O. F. eschdlote < F. echalote ; 
shammj/j shamoy > F. chcmiois, 

(6) Shagreen comes through F. chagrin from the Turkish. 

(7) Sherry comes through sherris from Span. Xeres. 

(8) Note furthermore : 

Arabic < sheik, sherbet, shrub(2y 

Celtic < shamrock, shog. 

Hebrew < shekel, shehinah, shihholeth, shittah, shiUim. 

Hindustani < shampoo. 

Hungarian < shako. 

Persian < shah, shawl. 

Unknown < shark, shout. 
§ 125. (1) Medial sh is very rarely found in English words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin : 
Cf . oashat > A. S. ciisceote ; 

threshold > M. E. yreshwold, yreswold > A. S. fcrscold, 

ferscwald; 
worship > A. S. weortSscvpe, wyrtsovpe; 
ashes > M. E. asche, axe, OiSke > A. S. ossce ; 
hishop > M. E. Jmshop > A. S. hiscop > L. qnscopus. 

(2) Otherwise from the Teutonic are 
haberdashery > Ic. haprtask, hafrta^k ; 

marshal > M. E. rrw/reschal, ma/rschal > O. F. mareschal > 

O. H. G. mara-schalh, cognate with A. S. scealc ; 
cashier > G. cassi/ren > F. casser. 

(3) Directly from the French come 

ashler, ashlar >0. F. aiseUe, aissele + suffix -er; 
iushd > M. E. hicshel > O. F. boissel ; 
cushion > quysshen (Chaucer) > O. F. coussi^; 
dishevel > M. E. discheuele > O. F. descheoder ; 
fashion > M. ^.fassoun > O. 'E.faceon,fazon,fachon; 
h&ronshaw, hernshaw > heronsewe > F. heronceani 
(confused with the hybrid word heron + sha/vS) ; 
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kickshaw, phonetic corruption > F. quelquechose ; 
mushroom > M. E. muBcheron > O. F. rn^ouacheron^ movsseron ; 
usher > M. E. uschere > O. F. ussier ;> L. ostia/rium. 

(4) To complete a list of these words, note that pshaw is an 
imitative interjection of disdain ; idkshish, haxiksheesh come 
from Pers. hakhshish, and pasha, pashaw, hasha/w > Pers. 
Idshd, bddsh&h ; cashmere is also written cassiToere or kersey- 
mere. 

§ 126. Final sh in English is everywhere preceded by a 
vowel, except in the three words 

harsh > M. E. harsh > Scand. harsTc ; 

marsh > M. E. m^^sche > A. S. mersc (= mere + isc) ; 

welsh > M. E. walsh > A. S. wcdisc, weUsc. 

§ 127. The tendency to palatalise a final voiceless sibilant 
is exemplified 

(1) in the co-existing English doublets : 

cuiss, cuish ; 
dervis, dervish; 
m^Sy mesh, mash; 
pelisse, piich ; 
sassafrass, saodfrage ; 

(2) in the derivation of a number of words in -ish : — 
cmguish > O. F. anguisse; 

crcmfish, crayfish > O. F. cremsse ; 

parish > Y.paroisse ; 

squeamish > M. E. sweem + ous (= O. F. -eus = L. -osfwrn) ; 

mcmsh > O. F. marez, maretz ; 

radish > Pro v. raditz > L. radicem, radix; 

fetish, fetich > F. fetiche > Port feitigo > L.factUius; 

and inchoative verbs from the French in -iss; 

(3) in "tish : — 

ambush > O. F. enbussemeivb ; 

brush > O. F. hrosse, hroce; 

crush > O. F. croissir, cruisir ; 

fius\x) > F.fiux > lufluxus ; 

flush{2)> Swed. fiossa; 

phtsh > Y.peluche > L. L. *pilucius; 

push > M. YA.pussen > Y.pousser; 
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(4) in "dsh : — 
calahash > Port, calabaga ; 
cash > F. €0886 ; 

ga8h > O. F. gar8cher; ffar8er < F. geroer; 
lea8h > O. F. 16886 < F. Iai88e; 

qudsh^ 8gua8h > M. E. qua8cken > O. F. qua886r < F. ca88er ; 
rash^^) > O. F. enrdcer < F. arracher ; 
sash > O. F. cha886 < F. cJidsse, chassis. 

Note — Herewith cf. the Portagnese pronanoiation «A of all words in •« and 
'Z ; alaoy with loss of infleotiona] ending, in the dd pen. ind. eg, of verbs in 
-ttt»>, and of dizer, fazer, jazer^ prazer^ trazer, 

§ 128. In his " Grammaire Historiqne de la Langue Fran- 
9ai8e5" p. 201, Brachet says that French verbs in -ir are to be 
subdivided into two dasses : 1°, inchoative verbs, characterised 
by the frequent addition to the verbal stem of a syllable -iss > 
L. '68c; 2°, a limited number of verbs adhering strictly to the 
Latin paradigm. 

§ 129. (1) By virtue of the tendency to palatalise a final 
voiceless sibilant, the syllable -iss was invested with palatal 
force on passing from French into English, and resulted in 
forming the ending -ish of the English verbs abolish^ accofn- 
jplish<i ha/nishj blandish^ hlemish^ hram.dish^ humishj cherish^ de- 
molish^ emheUishj establish^ Jmish^ fiowrish^ furbish^ fwmish^ 
garnish^ gua/nsh^ impoverish^ la/nguish^ nourish^ planish^ pol- 
ishy punish^ ra/vishj relinquish^ repUnish^ skirmish^ tarnish^ 
vanish^ vanquish^ va/mish. 

Skeat explains astonish^ distinguish^ extinguish^ 2kn(iifamish as 
analogous in formation with the above. 

Admonish and premonish are corrupted from the M. E. root 
7non6st6n, — and ravnish^ diminish from M. E. menuseriy F. me- 
nuiser > m^enu^ small (Littr^). 

ReMsh comes from O. F. reUoher ; and publish is quite an 
irregular formation founded on F. pMier. 

(2) From Bomance forms in a voiceless sibilant are derived 
furthermore am^uish^ crawfishy fetish^ vaa/rishy pat^ish^ radish^ 



§ 130. Of Teutonic origin are wish > M. E. wisshen^ wischen 
> A. S. vyyscam^; dishy fishy respectively from A. S. discyfisc 
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{disc or diaJcj and dish, are mere doublets of one another) ; piah^ 
exclamatory word of imitative origin ; swisk, a mere variant of 
switch ; and lavish, an English verb from an older adjective. 
That the suffix -dsh in this last case answers to A. S. -isc, is 
shown by the co-existence of the West of England lavy, lavish 
(Halliwell), where the suffix is the A. S. -ig = E. -y (Skeat). 

§ 131. Adjectives in -ish (> -isc) are either derived from 
nouns, or based upon other adjectives. 

The ending -ish is to be found furthermore in 
Tvibbish (Prov. E. ruhhage) > It. rohacda, roiiccia ; 
hakshishy backsheesh > Pers. bakhshish; 
dervishj dervis > Pers. darmsh ; 

gitlberish, cf . gibbridge, imitative words formed from the old 
verb gibber, to gabble. 
§ 132. All words in -esh come from Teutonic forms in -sc. 
Cf. Jiesh > A. S.Jlcesc 

mesh > A. S. max, masc 
nesh > A. S. hncBsce, hnesce 
thresh, thrash > A. S. yerscan, firscan 
fresh > A. S.fersc; 
but refresh > O. F.fre^ > O. H. Q.frisc. 
§ 133. Ending -ush s — From French stems in a voiceless 
sibilant are derived ambush, brush, crush, flush, pVush, push. 
Of Anglo-Saxon origin are 

blush > bVysca/ii; 
rush > risce, resce ; 
thrush > ^rysce. 
Lush is formed from luscious = M. E. Ivsty-aus = lussioits, 
Vushious, luscious. 

From Scandinavian words in -sJcie) are bush, gush, rush, slush. 
Hush and t/ush are onomatopoetic. 

§ 134. Of words in -osh, bosh and gosh are exclamations ; 
slosh is a doublet of slush ; and m^ackintosh is named for the 
inventor. 

§ 135. (1) Among words in -ash is abash, irregularly formed 
from the inchoative O. F. esbahir, giving M. E. ahaischen and 
ahaissen : it is probable that abash and abase have been con- 
fused to some extent (Skeat). 
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(2) The regular change from the sound of voiceless 8 to sh is 
exemplified furthermore in calabash^ cash^ gash^ leash^ qumh^ 
{aquaah)^ ra%\^)^ sash. 

(3) Palatalisation of a guttural is instanced in 

calash > F. > G. kalesche > Slav, kolaske^ holiaska; 
hmh > F. hacher. Cf. Gr. hacken and E. hack; 
clash^ cf . cla^k ; crash^ cf . crack. 
On the identity of crash with trashy cf . Swed. -sla i kras and 
sUl i tras. 

(4) From Anglo-Saxon are derived a«A, ashes^ potash^ trashy 
and washy — the -sh being in each case equivalent to an original 
'Sc. Other words such as dash^ jiash, gnash^ haberdashy lash^ 
mash^pashy plash, splash, ras\x), smash, swash are from Scand. 
forms in -ask{e). 



CHAPTER VI. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

Following are the underlying conclusions : 

The palatal consonant^* maybe the transcription of an earlier 
initial ch or palatal g ; it may also have arisen by palatalisation 
from guttural g, or from an initial voiced sibilant ; or else it 
may be due to the consonification of i. 

Unless it be altogether silent, g is guttural before consonants. 

Before the guttural vowels {a, o, u)j g is guttural. K neces- 
sary, the guttural quality of g is accentuated before palatal 
vowels by a parasitic u or A. 

Before the palatal vowels (^, i, y), g is guttural in Teutonic 
words, and palatal in Romance. The quality of palatal g is 
preserved before incidental guttural vowels by a parasitic e or i. 

Irrespective of their origin, final ge is palatal in primary 
words and their derivatives. 

Palatal g comes from an earlier guttural in all Teutonic 
words and in some Romance words ; in others, it is due to pala- 
talisation of a voiceless sibilant and of ten to the consonification 
of i after h {p), m, n, d {t). 

Unless it be altogether silent, o is guttural before consonants. 

Before the guttural vowels (a, Oj u)j k does not stand, and c is 
guttural. 

Before the palatal vowels («, i, y), c cannot be guttural, and k 
is indicative of a Teutonic origin. 

Before the palatal vowels (^, i, y), sibilant c denotes Romance 
source. The sibilant quality of o is preserved before incidental 
guttural vowels by a parasitic e. 

Medial ch is never found in English in non-derivative words 
of Teutonic origin. 
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In Teutonic words, ch represents nearly always an earlier 
guttural : very rarely a simple labial or a consonified i after t. 

In Komance words, ch represents often an earlier guttural ; 
it may also be due to palatalisation of sibilant (?, or else to the 
eonsonification of i after ^ (J), t. 

When immediately preceded by the tonic accent, e^ a?, » (^), 
z -V %6 -\- vowel, and x^b^z -V U are palatalised : — the same is 
true at times of initial 8+ e,i -t- vowel, and oi a + u. 

Initial Anglo-Saxon «c (-}- vowel) tends to become sh. 

Initial sh is unknown in Homance. 

Medial sh is very scarce in English words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. 

In words from the Romance, medial sh usually represents 
an earlier voiceless sibilant. 

Final sh is generally preceded by a vowel : in words of Teu- 
tonic source, the ending ah reverts always to an original form 
in 8c; Romance words in ah owe their form to the regular 
change in sound from voiceless a to ah. 

Whenever the compound vowel-sound tZ is assigned to the 
vowel u in open syllables, it is indicative of words of later Ro- 
mance extraction. 
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